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Shadows and Straws 


VERY SMALL TEMPEST in a very large 
A teapot passed over New York City during late 

March and early April. It occasioned the usual 
excitement and proved to be quite true to our rare 
American form. One could almost hear the taut snap- 
ping of lips as the ladies—some of them—protested at a 
symbolic presentation in which Civic Virtue, was pre- 
sented as a godlike young man in the act of sprinting 
away from some female temptresses. At the height of 
the storm there was a fusillade of resolutions,—is there 
anything sillier, at such a moment, than a resolution? 
—in one of which we were sharply reminded that a 
work of art can only be judged by those who are quali- 
fied for the purpose. This of course settled the mat- 
ter. New York subsided. There is nothing in all 
language which will cause an American population so 
quickly to sneak away shamefacedly as to tell it that 
it knows nothing about art. It is a form of reprimand 
that never draws a whimper. But it is a poor way 
to go about arousing a public interest in sculpture and 
architecture, and it might have the effect of closing the 
public purse-strings to which so many artists turn a 
pair of yearning eyes. Incidentally, however, the 
statuary group, we believe, is shortly to be erected. 
Heaven knows that Civic Virtue was never more sadly 
needed than just now, in New York City,—or in any 
other city for that matter,—and if Macmonnies’ work 
adds no more than a jot or even a tittle to the present 
small store, his work will not have been in vain. Our 
guess is that there will be slight change, which carries 
no reflections on the sculpture. We have not seen it. 
We enjoyed the storm and laughed heartily at the fine 
feminine frenzy of the resolutions. 


A ConTRIBUTOR raises the question “Who is an 
Architect?” It seems safe to say that the legal defini- 
tion is merely in the making, His observations as to 
the statutory differences of definition now existing in 
various of our state laws on registration only sound 
a warning as to the difficulties that we shall encounter 
ere we come to a national agreement as to what is an 
architect. There are many complaints over the admin- 
istration of the reciprocal features of our laws, and 


they spring, of course, from the differences to which 
we refer. If, for example, an architect passes a cer- 
tain examination in order to be registered in his own 
state, does that entitle him to be called an architect in 
another state where the entrance examination is very 
much harder? 

Our contributor speaks of the same difficulty in 
England, but here the trouble is occurring before reg- 
istration. Parliament is unwilling to grant any law, 
it appears, until the architects come before it as a 
united body. “Unification” therefore seems necessary 
as a first measure, but this calls not only for a merger 
of the Society of Architects with the R. I. B. A., but 
very likely requires that all architects now practising 
in the British Isles be admitted, without examination, 
to the R. I. B. A. Over this question there are strong 
differences of opinion, for many members of the 
R. I. B. A. cannot swallow the wholesale admission 
plan. The price seems far in excess of the ultimate 
value to be obtained by registration. But it is likewise 
true that there is probably no other way. Members 
of the A. I, A., for example, in States where registra- 
tion laws are now in force had to suffer the humilia- 
tion of being registered in common with contractor- 
architects, builder-architects, and in one case, we 
remember, with an undertaker-architect. Of course this 
is not so bad as though they had been obliged to take 
these gentry into the Institute without examination, 
and we may well sympathize with the situation of our 
English confréres. 

But the quest for a legal definition of the word archi- 
tect leads over these unpleasant roads. So far as we 
can now tell, the ultimate result will be to raise the 
standards of practice and gradually to eliminate those 
who have sponged and faked their way for too long. 
Just as genius ought to be encouraged wherever found, 
so fakery ought to be discouraged. At present we 
seek the latter aim by law. We know only too well 
that the first will have to be sought for by far differ- 
ent methods. 

In this connection Mr. Pond has also something to 
say as he comments upon the English registration 
problem. 
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Some Thoughts on Modern Architecture 


By STEPHAN IVOR RICHEBOURG 


ANY months have passed since you asked me 
to write my impressions of the architectural 
exhibit at last year’s Salon. Your distin- 

guished architects were then upon the point of send- 
ing over some of the pictorial evidence of their work. 
Illness, at the close of the exhibit, forbade the com- 
pletion of the article I had begun. And then—the 
Europe in which we dwell nowadays does not inspire 
one to write. Rather does it bid us think and think 
and think, And our thinking is like the slow falling 
of water, drop by drop, always striking our brain at 
the same point—until we can bear it no longer—and 
yet there is no escape. 

Thus, if I now seize this moment for a futile sally 
forth from the economic dungeon which our politicians 
have built for us, let me also be honest and say that I 
cannot longer resist your pleadings. You have such 
faith in me that I am touched. But now that these 
words of mine are before you, are you sure that your 
faith was not misplaced? Yet if you lay my pages 
aside, I shall not mind, even though I may have regrets 
over my failure to say what I really wish to say, for it 
will be because I have failed that you will lay them 
aside. The world, however, has a curious way of 
serving us. Opportunity is seldom so obliging as to 
knock at our door after all. Rather does she stand shy 
and silent, as we blindly pass her by, It was so in this 
instance, for while I looked forward to the exhibit at 
the Salon, and while I knew I should welcome the 
event for more reasons than one, you must admit that 
you had not only to knock at my door, but actually to 
beat upon it with a stick. However, if any of these 
words of mine can serve the art we both love, we shall 
have done well,—you to have knocked and I to have 
opened. 

And now for what I have to say. 

I have, as you well know, something more than a 
passing acquaintance with modern architects and 
modern architecture, I know your country and other 
countries; I know your people and other peoples. Thus 
it is that the work of your architects shown at the 
Salon last year (and more recently under the auspices 
of the R. I. B. A. in London), seems to offer an occa- 
sion for certain comment. Not by any means in crit- 
icism of that committee of your Institute. No, no! 
They labored well. Their work is surely deserving of 
the highest commendation. Indeed, one cannot too 
greatly praise this effort to broaden and deepen the 
channels of inter-professionalism, for there flows a 
stream of power. No effort should we spare in quick- 
ening its flow. It is a force for reawakening the uni- 
versality of art, in all its branches. We need that 
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Thus, to the 
plaudits already bestowed upon the committee I wish 
indeed to add my own humble praise. 

It is toward the criticisms of the exhibition that I 


force! We need it now more than ever. 


would fain turn my attention. Those which appeared 
in the French press, for example, doubtless seemed to 
you to indicate a certain naiveté. You thought them 
due to unacquaintance with modern America. It is 
true that the absence of plans seemed curiously to puz- 
zle our critics. This is not difficult to understand, you 
must admit, since the French mind seeks a logical basis 
for that which it aims to understand or to criticise. 
No doubt your exhibition committee was confronted 
with a most difficult problem. In the space available, 
it had to choose between an imposing showing of de- 
sign development, or a smaller exposition of the rela- 
tion of design to parti. That is why, however, one 
seemed to read and hear in Paris, comment that sprang 
from a wish to know more, What, for instance, were 
the relations of elevation to plan? What were these 
vast structures about? What sort of life did they ex- 
press? And were the United States growing to such 
a scale and were people generally in need of such gigan- 
tic buildings? And this, most of all: “Did the 
Americans love their buildings, or were they just 
proud of them? There is a difference, you know.” 
I quote these phrases literally as I overheard them. 
From a critic? Bah! From a gray haired man, of 
course, who obviously was honest enough to confess 
his bewilderment and with childlike candor go at once 
to the source of that which develops any enduring na- 
tional art—affection. 

Now these observations, be it remembered, are only 
an attempt to interpret. My own understanding of 
modern architecture supplied the information not re- 
vealed in the exhibit, or at least I so flattered myself. 
I think I know what American architecture is narrat- 
ing. But I, alas, was only one of many. 

The exhibit was quite differently received across the 
Channel. Comment in the English press,—or at least 
such as I saw,—was more pedantic. Here one seemed 
to sense a certain recognition of American problems, 
even though the high building is still forbidden in 
English cities—Dieu merci! (Very likely the discus- 
sion over permitting high buildings in London, about 
which I read so much nowadays, may well have been 
stimulated by the exhibit of your architects.)  Pos- 
sibly, also, the English architects and Englishmen gen- 
erally have a more intimate knowledge of things Amer- 
ican than have we, This might easily be so, since 
Englishmen are as a rule greater travelers. And their 
newspaper press is copious compared with ours. 














SOME THOUGHTS ON 


What struck me particularly, however, in the Eng- 
lish criticisms, was a very marked note of a certain 
professional jealousy. Is that the right phrase? What 
I mean is that the English architects seemed generally 
ready to admit that you had outdistanced them in 
what we are pleased to call architectural progress, but 
that secretly, they longed for a chance to have a try at 


some of the big American problems. Just as your own 
architects in the beginning of the great lower New 
York development, and when the Chicago Loop was 
surging skyward, lived only for the chance of getting 
a high building commission. Why? Because of their 
interest in architecture the art? I doubt it. Because 
of their interest in architecture the business,—because 
of the prestige that a high building would lend to their 
professional position—and because too many modern 
architects regard their commissions as opportunities for 
developing their own personalities,—with all of which 
I have no quarrel. But we must differentiate between 
art and business. 


However, here again, I am merely attempting an 
interpretation. But I do really regret that the Amer- 
ican exhibit at Paris did not attempt to build up a 
logical presentation of the whyness and the wherefore- 
ness of the work of the distinguished practitioners in 
the United States, for I have the feeling that then there 
might have been drawn forth some comment that 
would have had a greater value because of its more 
solid and reasoned basis; very possibly there might 
have been a solid residuum of social import or social 
awareness. 


For myself, may I say that I am very likely a little 
old-fashioned in that I am continually seeking, in archi- 
tecture, for that stream which well diggers know so 
well, and which they call living water, That is, 
water that will continue to flow steadily and in abun- 
dance, in distinction to that which is no more than the 
sudden spurt of a pocket in the soil. Without that 
quality architecture as an art is as dead as a door-nail, 
to use one of your homely phrases, and those who find 
that living quality in American architecture of the last 
twenty years would surely be the last to pretend that 
any country has a superabundance of it. Indeed, ‘what 
country, unless it be the United States, or perhaps the 
Scandinavian lands, has more than a flickering flame of 
architectural light? From the banalities of the spec- 
ulative suburb to the dreary monotony of the increas- 
ingly expanding commercial sections of all cities in the 
new world, our modern communities are submerged, 
architecturally speaking, in stuff borrowed, wholesale 
and retail, by men to whom architectural practice is 
based upon a row of book-shelves. In your country, 


this sort of practitioner adds a collection of current 
magazines,—those dreadful allurements by which a 
great art has been turned into a weapon of business 
where once it was the noble tool of creative genius. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE 





Shall we never learn that architecture cannot be made 
easy? 

Do we not see the futility of trying to make it easy 
as we look about and see, everywhere, the sad conse- 
quences of the struggle for profits? We see a world 
which, to the mind still untainted with the gibberish 
of statesmen, already shows signs of its inability to pay 
in money profits, for that service it so sorely needs. 
We are aghast at the manner in which our politicians 
are able to threaten, cajole, or persuade people to cling 
to those economic fallacies which instantly swallow up 
all the financial economies that should accrue from 
the progress of science and invention in the field of 
building. But, because of these things, all the more 
must we applaud the work of those men who have suc- 
cessfully evaded the cobwebs of finance and who have 
given us buildings which speak in the language of emo- 
tion. Not the dull language of pedantry, nor the 
stilted speech of criticism, but in that voice which bids 
us pause and behold and lend our spirit to the recep- 
tion of a message such as comes only from the spring 
of creative genius. To achieve such eloquence in this 
our modern world is indeed a rare event. To con- 
ceive and bring forth a building that has the quality 
of living water,—fresh, pure, abundant,—is indeed a 
task that taxes the powers of the greatest of our archi- 
tectural geniuses. (I do not dwell upon the genius 
that our system crushes and consigns to waste. It is 
too sad.) 

And this not because of the dearth of genius, even 
though we must admit that we have no prodigal en- 
dowment of that quality among us. But do we also 
admit that we are not likely to acquire it plentifully 
under the ministrations of a system that daily sprin- 
kles the population with the universal Governmental 
disinfectant called education? Are we ready to laugh 
at ourselves as in little groups of two or three, we 
feverishly pursue the public under the belief that we 
are engaged in educating it, whereas we are, in reality, 
only trying to “pull its leg”? Do we admit that, as a 
whole, no modern people cares enough about architec- 
ture to inquire why it is no longer produced save in 
trifling quantity? There lies the crux of what I might 
call being old-fashioned. For, if people do not turn 
to architecture to satisfy their needs, why should they 
ever appreciate or think about it? Are we not struck 
with the fact that peoples all over the world do not 
turn instinctively to architects, for example, in these 
periodical visitations called the housing crisis? Yet 
this phenomenon, appalling in its moment, if we 
stop to think, passes quite unobserved, it would 
seem, although it indicates only too clearly that the 
technicians and the artists and the craftsmen have lost 
touch. Before we turn to them, we turn to the busi- 
ness man, or the politician, or the statesman, or the 
banker—we turn anywhere except to those who have 














































the knowledge and the skill to do what is necessary 
to be done. I think we are ready to admit this, now, 
although we might not have been ready seven years 
ago. 

If I sit in a certain window in Fiesole and my eyes 
drink in the long loved beauties of a Tuscan landscape 
—the groves of dark cypress, the shine of sunlight on a 
hill-top, while at dusk comes the voice of a nightingale 
among the olives—or if I sit at eventide in the close 
of a well loved English cathedral, or stray in spring- 
time by the leafed windings of unforgettable Devon 
lanes, or wake to the chimes of a belfry in Flanders, 
or pause by one of those simple wooden cottages that 
dot Cape Cod, I cannot but feel that here are the sub- 
lime evidences of that fast disappearing instinct which 
taught men to turn to workers and to artists. I feel 
the pulse of architecture beating all about me, in these 
places, and in others, too—in streets of old London, old 
Paris, old Brussels, old Boston, old Baltimore, old 
New Orleans, and even in old New York—beating 
steadily, and rhythmically. And what is my answer? 
Admiration? No—my answer is affection. And may 
I remind you again that there is a difference? 

Thus, when it is said that the United States is the 
only land that shows any architectural spark of life 
—although I, in common with your* Mr. Nobbs, 
would surely say a word for certain things in Germany 
and in the farther north of Europe—let it be insistently 
asked whether that peculiar quality for solving prob- 
lems, so generously attributed to American architects, 
is really and definitely a demonstrable thing. No 
aspersions are intended, if you please. I neither wish 
to wound nor to appear as a pessimist. I merely wish 
to inquire, which is the great privilege, is it not? I 
wish to inquire whether American architects seeking 
heroically to solve the problems that come to them as 
individual commissions, are not aiding to create prob- 
lems which they cannot solve. I believe that high 
buildings have not proved to be profitable, even to 
their owners. The social disasters they have wrought 
are only too well known. I am told that as investments 
they are now scrutinized with sedulous care. I am also 
told that architecture as an advertisement no longer 
makes the appeal it did, since business is intently “ex- 
amining that troublesome thing which you call “over- 
head,” and on a recent visit to New York I noticed that 
one of the modern bank buildings, although the home 
of an institution of international repute, was garbed in 
architectural plainness to the point of ugliness. 

Surely things are changing and the end is not yet. I 
pretend to no powers occult and to no gift of prophecy. 
I note with misgivings that business now calls the 
tune, except in an occasional building where a private 
whim is to be humored or a public pride to be com- 








* This is a reference to an article by Mr. Percy E, Nobbs, entitled 
“The Architects,” which appeared in the Journat for July, 1921. 
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memorated. Over the rest of the earth, in your coun- 
try and in mine, in all countries everywhere, almost 
without a single exception, I look in vain for that inti- 
mate expression where life is founded on a heritage of 
cultural tradition, where, as in France, as a contributor 
to your paper recently observed, our* “minor architec- 
ture is so legible an expression,” indicative of “the pa- 
tience, the will to endure, to build permanently in defi- 
ance of time’s inevitable ravages.” There is none of 
that left with us, I can assure you. Nor do I find it 
elsewhere, if you please. If I am thrilled with a cer- 
tain grandiose quality as I come up the bay of New 
York and the towered island rises before me, I am also 
quite certain that this is not the end. You may admire 
it but you cannot love it and that is why we in France 
—many of us at least—feel sure that you build your- 
selves country houses because you cannot stand your 
cities. Do your business men love their office build- 
ing? Do your bankers love their banks? Do either 
of them even love their country homes or their superb 
clubs—do you really love any of your modern archi- 
tecture? A little, yes, here and there, but do you not 
for the most part persuade yourselves to believe that 
your heart responds when it is only your brain repeat- 
ing phrases? 

And so I inquire once more—for I am only an in- 
quirer, please to remember. Is it not true that when 
architecture is used to glorify a thing that is wrong, or 
to mask a purpose that is not fair, or to pretend to sanc- 
tify that which is not holy, the art must suffer, must it 
not? You will say that there is nothing to be done— 
that the modern demand is for buildings that sprout 
like mushrooms in the night, that the architect is help- 
less, that he can do no more than give his best. I 
would admit this in a moment but I would not call 
the result an achievement in architecture. I would call 
it a compromise, and as a compromise I would let it be 
known. For one of the greatest dangers to any com- 
mon appreciation of architecture is that professional 
vanity which exalts a spurious ware. To deal in such 
as a business, is one thing. To proclaim it as art 
is another matter. 

So it is, however, that I have hopes. May it not be 
that we in Europe have gone less far astray than you? 
Perhaps, of course, we are on the downward verge of 
the cycle that will see us vanish. Who knows? Per- 
haps you are on the upward verge and are to be ex- 
alted to a greater social well-being than any people 
has ever known. But I do not think that your archi- 
tectural progress proves this, as yet, nor do I feel 
sure that our architectural stagnation proves the case 
against us. The race, says the proverb, is not always 
to the swift, and when reason and justice succeed in 
dethroning ignorance and injustice, as they will some 
day, the residuum of cultural tradition may be the 
only thing of value left in the world. 
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OURSELVES AND THE 


For myself, I cling to the faith that that tradition 
will be less of the brain and more of the heart. I am 
firmly persuaded that architecture, above all other 
arts, can only attain to enduring greatness as it in- 
spires and nourishes the saving grace of affection. 

And so I venture to think that after all the Ameri- 
can architects have not yet come into their own. Not 
because of their training or their lack of ability but 
because of conditions. Amid the temptations of riotous 
extravagance and what all the rest of the world must, 
by the very nature of things, consider profligate ex- 
penditure, you have, surely in your cities—and they are 
always the national danger points—vied with each 
other in producing things of compelling size, irresistible 
appeal as tours de forces, but what that is really lovable? 
Have you not really been making great toys—too 
costly to play with in the long run—and of which you 
will soon grow so tired! While we in the older world 
have plodded along—almost stagnant in our achitec- 
ture—living on our past—being dragged down too by 


COMMERCIAL IDEAL 


And 


yet, as I have said—when it is all ended and some- 


the same evils that are gnawing at your vitals, 


thing new, prescient with a greater happiness, has 
come out of the present welter,—it may be fifty or a 
hundred or perhaps only a score of years hence,—where 
will men dig for the precious cultural tradition of 
how to build? 

In America? I do not think so. Your craft tra- 
ditions are today at so low an ebb that the old world 
still has better ones. This is, perhaps, as a general 
statement, too prone to be misunderstood in these days 
of fiercely inflamed nationalisms. But I am not writ- 
ing of them. They are the war tools of politicians 
who are the tools of financiers who are the tools of 
ignorance, profound, gigantic. I am writing sincerely 
about architecture, the art which is meant neither to 
exalt our pride nor feed our vanity, but to bless 
us by ministering to our needs,—and among _ these 
I would place affection as one of the first to be 
satisfied. 


Ourselves and the Commercial Ideal’ 
By H. B. CRESWELL 


HE circumstance that has led me to jump into 
your laps was the appearance last year of Mr. 
Gordon Selfridge? upon these scenes. I know 
nothing of Mr. Selfridge except what he has himself 
told us. There was much that Mr. Selfridge could 
have told us—much we might have learnt from him 
of the organization of retail premises and the lay-out 
and fitting up of shops. We should also have liked 
to hear from him, why, having regard to the prin- 
ciples he advocates he is so cautious, parsimonious, 
experimental, and tentative; why his shop is such a 
small one; and why there are still so many other shops 
in Oxford Street! These are some of the things Mr. 
Selfridge might have told us, but instead he brought 
us a message which we may suppose to be one of the 
newest truths known to American retail trade. The 
message was that Architecture pays the shopkeeper. 
That it pays him as an advertisement. That it is the 
function of Architecture to advertise the shopkeeper, 
and that, in the interests of Architecture, the shop- 
keeper ought to be made the object of propaganda. 
This message, having regard to its source, is entirely 


1At a recent meeting of the Architectural Association Gogten). 
Mr. Creswell, a member as well as a Fellow of the R. » Moy 
presented a paper of which the title here appears. His sadaes is, 
we believe, of universal import, as was the discussion that followed. 
Both are therefore reprinted, with minor elisions, as they appeared 
in the Journal of the Architectural Association. 

2Mr. Gordon Selfridge, after a successful department store ex- 
perience in the United States, went to London and there established 
the well-known store that bears his name. Last year he addressed 


the Architectural Association on the subject of department stores 
and architecture. 
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satisfactory from our point of view, for it is typical of 
the modern Commercial Ideal, and it forms a suitable 
peg upon which to hang my discourse to-night. I am 
not going to preach a sermon, but I am entitled to 
ask of a community of young men entering on the 
threshold of a career in an art and a profession that 
it should approach this subject, not in the thin, starved 
light of expediency, but in that of robust, clear-eyed 
English manhood. And since I have reminded you of 
a message from America based on the Commercial 
Ideals of that remarkable country, let me remind you 
of the message of an Englishman who had nothing to 
do with commerce and who spent his life, not in the 
pursuit of material power and gain, but in devotion 
to a similar plane of ambition—for Science and Art are 
on the same plane—as that which brings us together 
under this roof. “Civilization,” he said, “can advance 
only along the lines of veracity of thought and action.” 
I hope you feel with me that “there spoke a man.” 
Those simple words not only bear the impress of truth 
—we know they are true—but they sound in the mind 
like the voice of doom. The words have special weight, 
for I am quoting Thomas Huxley, who, above all men, 
abhorred unction and platitudes, and was contemptu- 
ous of doctrinal religion. 

Before I say more of the general question, I should 
like to dispose of this proposal to “boost’’ Architecture 
by inoculating shopkeepers with the idea that Archi- 
tecture pays as an advertisement, and I propose to do 
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so on the plane on which the proposal is made—that is, 
on the lowest plane, the plane of worldly expediency. 

In the first place the shopkeeper knows much better 
than we can tell him what is good for him. He has 
been struggling for years, and is still struggling, to 
surpass himself and his rivals in this particular of his 
frontage, and the results are perfectly satisfactory, be- 
cause they are perfectly natural and logical. ‘The 
generality of shop fronts are vulgar, pretentious and 
tasteless, which is exactly what they ought to be, for 
nearly everything sold in shops pretends to be some- 
thing different from, and better than, what it really is; 
or is a substitute, or an imitation or even a deception. 
This is not due to individual cupidity, but is an estab- 
lished system, fastened upon the community by the 
Commercial Ideal. If it were not for certain Acts of 
Parliament it would hardly be possible to buy any- 
thing under its true description. Already we have 
“pearls” and “real pearls,” velvet, real velvet, and 
velveteen; leather, real leather, “leatherette,” and for 
all I know “real leatherette.” If it was not for our 
penal code, “real pearls” would be made of bread 
crumbs and fish-scales; some one would then have to 
invent a new name for the true pearl, which new name 
would be instantly appropriated by the bread crumb 
pearl. The picture I am showing you is that of the 
Commercial Ideal at large in paradise untortured by 
the police, and it is this Ideal that the shopkeeper 
strives to express in his Architecture and so often suc- 
ceeds in expressing with the help of spurious materials 
and a spurious Architect. It is a remarkable fact that 
it is those shops that are not mere salesmen’s lairs ele- 
vated into notoriety by advertisement, but which live 
on reputation and tradition, and where the name over 
the door is a guarantee of the goods in which the firm 
specializes, that the Architectural qualities of the front 
are usually satisfactory and often tasteful, while the 
old shop fronts which came into existence before vaunt- 
ing advertisement darkened the outlook for honest 
endeavor, are frequently delightful for their expressive 
taste. And how could the case be otherwise? How, 
for instance, can a draper who lends himself to the 
trumpery deception of pricing nearly every article he 
sells down to eleven-pence three farthings, be expected 
to exhibit good taste in the Architectural treatment 
of his front. Nothing surely but clap-trap can come 
out of him. 

The proposal is, then, to initiate an intensive culture 
among shop fronts; to impose a true Architecture where 
a false has planted itself, and dignify purposes which 
lack dignity by the glamor of an Art whose forms, 
so far as they are esteemed, owe their expressiveness 
to the glorious traditions with which they are asso- 
ciated. The proposal is to deck out the relative squalor 
of shops with the borrowed glories of Greece, Rome, 
Italy, and so on, Gentlemen, the thing cannot be 


done. The beauty or majesty of a building does not 
depend upon its gratifying prejudices of the eye, but 
upon its raising a stimulating train of.meditation in the 
mind as Ruskin pointed out more than sixty years ago. 
Architecture cannot clothe mean or ugly purposes or 
express a building in forms of which the tradition is 
repugnant to the purpose of the building. The pro- 
posal we are considering is, then, to use Architecture 
to camouflage shops so that their frontages shall raise 
false trains of meditation by obscuring the undignified 
and trivial or even mean uses of the building; and that 
to do this will raise the repute of Architecture. 


Let us suppose that this idea has been put into effect ; 
that propaganda has achieved its disingenuous end; 
that beautiful towers, each a triumph of Architectural 
skill, raise their proud heads into the sky severally 
proclaiming, “waist shirts,” “high shoes,” “umbrellas 
to mend,” and so forth; while in the street below an 
arcaded Italian niche of Sienna marble panelled in lapis 
with ormolu caps and bases and an onyx plinth en- 
shrines a tin of curried rabbit marked down from one- 
and-a-penny to ninepence-halfpenny. 

Please do not think that the picture I paint is un- 
duly grotesque. The highest building in the world 
—the notorious Woolworth building in New York, 
which is nearly eight hundred feet high—to commem- 
orate itself among the monuments of the world? The 
fact is more grotesque than any my invention would 
dare. The Woolworth building, then, celebrates the 
sixpenny-halfpenny bazaar. 


Suppose, then, that London exhibited forty mag- 
nificent commercial towers, and for the sake of argu- 
ment let us suppose that these towers were in every 
case Architectural triumphs, proclaiming severally that 
substitutes pay better than the genuine thing; that 
fraudulent secret remedies are superior to honest phar- 
macy; that Tinker’s memory training is a greater 
thing than education; that Twaddler’s encyclopedia in 
six-penny parts with sensational color prints and 
richly interleaved with advertisements is of more im- 
portance than the public libraries; that Toodler’s pay- 
first - and - see - what - you'll - get - but - on - no- 
account-tell-anyone Correspondence Course excels all 
Universities; that the inventor is greater than the sci- 
entist, notoriety a finer thing than repute, advertisement 
better worth while than endeavor, the publicity agent 
a better horse than merit, to boast more effective than 
to perform, to exploit its foibles and vices wiser than 
to serve humanity—that, in fine, falsehood is stronger 
than truth, success more inspiring than religion, the 
man with the muck rake more powerful than God. 
Suppose, I say, that these beautiful buildings encom- 
passed us; for how long would we receive pleasure 
from the vision of them? For just so long, surely, as 
the glamor associated with the Architectural principles 
they embodied disguised the motive that brought them 
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into existence, and the ideas they stood for, and no 
longer. So soon as we came to recognize that each 
of these edifices was a mere flaunting boast, that its 
motive was insincere, that it raised no trains of reflec- 
tion from which the mind would wish to escape, we 
should hate it and its fellows alike; and soon, from 
hating the buildings, we should come to hate the 
Architectural forms by which we severally recognized 
them. 

How, then, can it be, I asked myself, that an Asso- 
ciation of young men (in whom if anywhere we must 
look for enthusiasm, devotion to high causes, inspired 
ambitions and clean convictions), should swallow down 
Mr. Selfridge’s dose without any signs of restiveness 
or after-pains? There is only one explanation; that, 
living in a world in which popular usages, the con- 
ventions of thought, the public conscience itself is 
saturated with the commercial ideal, which is increas- 
ingly invading Art, Science, and the Professions, and 
thus poisoning the nation at the very heart and core 
of its strength and honor, you are perhaps not aware 
of the objectionable savors of the times in which you 
live—just as a gas fitter is the last man to notice a 
smell of gas. It will be more to the point if I remind 
you that at the very time Mr. Selfridge was addressing 
us a committee representative of Art and Letters, un- 
der the chairmanship of Sir Aston Webb, was memori- 
alizing the Bishop of London in the cause of the 
preservation of the City churches. The first point 
emphasized in that memorial was that at a time when 


the adulation of material success was so much in public 
evidence, it was specially desirable that memorials to a 
higher ideal standing in the centre of commercial ac- 
tivity itself should not be torn down. 


The commercial ideal consists in supplanting the 
true significance of everything in the world by a false 
material evaluation. The root germ of it is the wor- 
ship of success, and the measuring of success in terms 
of popular notoriety—or money, which are very much 
the same thing. The pure unsophisticated impulse of 
humanity is to esteem men and achievements by their 
quality ; by their importance in the service of humanity ; 
by their appeal to lofty emotions, by their advancement 
of the higher destinies of man. No one can attain to 
such achievement except in a spirit of selflessness; and 
humanity is aware of this, for human nature is sensi- 
tive to its own honor. It holds in affectionate memory 
the great achievements of such men, and of such men 
only. No achievement the world remembers with 
admiration was effected in pursuit of success or of 
power or of money. The large majority of such su- 
preme achievements have never been paid for even on 
the basis of a living wage, and few indeed by a fee that 
much exceeded that scale. Generalizations of this 
kind are dangerous—I speak from lack of knowledge 
of exceptions, and in the certitude that exceptions are 
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few. We have evidence of the principle in our own 
surroundings. It is because the professional man hon- 
ors skill and proficiency and good service before his 
pocket; the artist the perfect rendering of his creation 
before success; the scientist the acquirement of knowl- 
edge before the attainment of wealth and power that 
they and their callings are respected and accorded a 
dignity which has become a tradition. The reason no 
such dignity attaches to commercial pursuits in general 
is that the essential aim in such callings is understood 
to be the success which may be measured in treasury 
notes, and because the only spiritual implication gener- 
ally associated with them is the tribute of envy paid 
to their coarse triumphs by the ignorant. 

The impress of the Commercial Ideal is exhibited 
in various arts and callings in various, but kindred, 
ways. 

In pictorial art it raises up dealers who seize on 
young gifted artists and hold them under a contract 
to hand over all their work for three or four years in 
return for a fixed remuneration. The man who pays 
the piper naturally calls the tune, but I need not en- 
large on a system which would be impossible if the 
buyer had any true appreciation of art, or the seller 
were not pressed by necessity, 

The Commercial Ideal tempts painters to repeat 
their successes and to sit down and go on painting the 
same picture. Any picture that is odd by being very 
large or very small or by displaying such differences 
from the generality of pictures as might arrest the 
attention of a bright child, is barked over and made 
the subject of a small excitement. Why? Because 
it’s good for trade. Why should any mortal soul 
bother about it if it wasn’t? 


Literature, so far as it is Art, and like other arts, 
suffers from the same disabilities as painting under the 
influence of the Commercial Ideal. It induces many 
publishers to fight shy of manuscripts that are original 
and forceful works of art. What they want is “best 
sellers.” 

Dramatic Art has suffered in similar ways by the 
imposition of the Commercial Ideal. The pursuit of 
success by managers, who have no care for anything 
but “success” in the single sense in which they under- 
stand the word (that is of large returns), has led to a 
large number of “shows” being mere repetitions of old 
ideas, and to actors being earmarked, each for one sort 
of part. Lately a naturalist accomplished the remark- 
able feat of taking moving pictures of the methods of 
the cuckoo in depositing its egg—photographs which 
falsified in essential matters the work of previous ob- 
servers. The pictures were memorable for their com- 
pleteness and clearness, we are told. How many, do 
you suppose, of the hosts of cinema houses in London 
—my figure may be inclusive of the whole of England 
—displayed the film. I believe not one. This is the 
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Commercial Ideal and this is the thing that is settling 
our destinies for us. 


The Commercial Ideal wrecks sport. Soccer foot- 
ball I need not refer to, but 1 may mention that the 
game is being everywhere replaced in our schools by 
Rugby because of its degradation by the Commercial 
Ideal. It seems to me we shall end by going mad at 
the instigation of the Commercial Ideal. I saw last 
week a poster outside a cinema which advertised a 
topical picture. One item—‘‘Prayers for Victory”— 
‘arrested me. What victory had we now to pray for? 
The sub-title explained. “The Southend-on-Sea 
team for Bristol attends special service in Church.” 

Of the influence of the Commercial Ideal in Archi- 
tecture I have already ventured to prophesy. Let us 
look at what is now about us. Almost without excep- 
tion, whenever you see pretentiousness, shoddiness, 
ignorance—all, in fact, that is comprehended in the 
word “‘ugliness” in buildings—you will find an imme; 
diate explanation in the motive, and that motive will 
prove to be some aspect of the Commercial Ideal; and, 
almost without exception, when you see buildings that 
you can accept as architecture, you will find that their 
motive is free from complicity with the Commercial 
Ideal—advertisement display, pretentiousness, shoddy 
material, ignorant taste—all these things would 
scarcely exist if it were not for the Commercial Ideal 
in which they have arisen and by which they are 
nourished. ‘The subject admits of endless illustration 
and comment. I will confine myself to one—not by 
any means the most deplorable or aggressive of the 
impositions of the Commercial Ideal upon Architec- 
ture. I refer to its treatment of housing. The garden 
village is a philanthropic idea—practical, and rightly 
so (but based) as is every idea that is worth consid- 
ering, in the human ideal. It was a reaction against 
exploitations under the Commercial Ideal; and, of 
course, directly the conception of the garden village as 
a worthy thing became popularly known, the shrewd, 
hard-headed man we all so love, adopted the term to 
give a deceptive gloss to his own speculative schemes. 
However, what I want to call attention to is housing 
before the garden village idea—Raymond Unwin’s 
idea—rejuvenated us with hope of better things. You 
may see in the suburbs of London and of the provin- 
cial towns places where the shrewd, hard-headed men 
of England have effaced all natural beauty of their 
country by infection of the peculiar qualities of their 
own souls, These districts have grown by the same 
inscrutable laws which direct and control the ravages 
of mange on a dog’s back. They have grown without 
thought, without knowledge, without plan or expecta- 
tion or hope of ambition; they have merely eaten their 
way down the valley or up the slope of the hill and 
left their scars far and wide. ‘The only possible 
explanation or justification is that the enterprises have 
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paid someone—someone must have made a great deal 
of money out of these exploits, for no human being 
would have associated himself with them for any other 
consideration. There is nothing beautiful or ingeni- 
ous about these places, little that is efficient—they are 
typical achievements of the shoddy-minded who alone 
can find inspiration in the accumulation of wealth. 
The one saving grace has been the restrictions of the 
law. Without the restrictive Acts the shrewd and 
hard-headed would have been yet more shrewd and 
still harder in the head; their numbers would have 
been greater—for fewer would have been in prison 
—and the places might have fallen down or the in- 
habitants died off, for such things as flimsy construc- 
tion, scamped drains, and damp walls not only pay 
well, but, since the work has soon to be done all over 
again, pay twice over, and, in fact, have in the past, 
been the source of much of England’s “wealth.” 

To sum up—the Commercial Ideal is loading the 
world with products of art and manufacture, organi- 
zations, ideas, habits, tastes, customs, which have no 
justification except that they are incidental to the 
acquisition of money by individuals. Mankind must 
produce in order to consume, and the individual must 
work to live, but the natural impulse of human nature 
—the human ideal—demands of a man that he shall 
justify himself by producing what is of service to man, 
or what is beautiful, or what in some way expresses 
his individual aspirations for the destiny of humanity. 
That is the natural instinct in man and we, who 
observe what remains to us of medieval craftsmanship 
—yes, and of the utensils and ornaments of savages 
—know the truth, as well by evidence of the fact as 
by the experience of our own hearts; yet, by compul- 
sion of the Commercial Ideal, a large part of the works 
of man are not only of no service to humanity, but are 
a positive disservice, and they can have given no one 
any satisfaction either in inception or realization, for 
no man, as God made him, could set himself deliber- 
ately to exploit the ignorance, foibles and necessities 
of his fellowmen, any more than he would occupy 
himself by supplying bad whiskey and unreliable dyna- 
mite to savages. 

I have tried to give you a hurried picture of an 
aspect of modern life which concerns us greatly, but 
the subject is so vast that I have been unable to touch 
upon many sides of it, nor have I given any practical 
application to my remarks. In conclusion, [ will speak 
a few words on two matters. First, upon the direct 
material damage to our individual careers which the 
Commercial Ideal threatens; and second, as to what 
we can do to contest that danger and how play a part 
in helping to restore the human ideal—as I have called 
it—to its right place in life. 

You must know that the Commercial Ideal, as ex- 
emplified among commercial houses who deal with the 
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productions of artists, is tending to squeeze the artist 
out of existence. The publisher tries to enslave the 
author by binding him under one contract to as many 
as seven books, the music publisher and concert agent 
strives to secure a monopoly by compelling singers to 
sing only songs published by him and by making use 
of the powerful position thus secured to force the song 
writer to the theatrical 
manager seeks to limit and enslave the actor, the glass 
and mosaic manufacturer the large house decorating 
firms, and firms dealing in house property, and even 
firms of constructional engineers are ready to squeeze 
out the individual artist, and with the help of 
Mr. Jones” proclaim Messrs. Vinegar, Hissop and 
Co., Ltd.. the designers of the cathedral window (with 
saints copied from Flemish pictures) or the architects 
of the new Georgian wing (with reach-me-down plas- 
ter swags and mantelpiece ) 
will one day be reached when the architect and deco- 
rative avtist have great difficulty in existing 
individually unless he makes use of commercial methods 
to flaunt himself into notoriety—and what sort of 
artist will that man be? The Commercial Ideal. if it 
continues to make way will render Art, as we estimate 
the the past reveal it, 


disadvantageous contracts; 


“our 


and so on. ‘The position 
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it, and as records of 
impossible. 

As to what we can do to combat this poisonous Ideal, 
which I hope is as detestable to you as it is to me— 
Why! we can do a great deal, 
its existence. That is the great point; to keep rest- 
lessly aware of the false, ugly thing, to refuse to accept 
it as inevitable, to refuse to float like straws down the 
current of life till we find ourselves in a mud _ hole. 
Let us then test things, examine motives, tear the false 
thing out by the roots, proclaim the stupid hypocrisy, 
wave it in the air, proclaim it, expose it, ridicule it, 


UW e can acknowl dge 


and denounce it, in thought, in our confidences with 
friends, in our conversation with acquaintances and 
on public occasions. So may we alike honor the mem- 
ory of the men who have given mankind its proudest 
heritage, ourselves and our calling. 

Mr. Reginald Hallward, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Creswell, said he was glad to have that privilege. 
because he shared with him the views he held, and he 
knew those views grew out of his honorable career. To 
him (the speaker) it was a particular pleasure to say 4 
few words; in no way to minimise what Mr. Creswell 
had said, but to confirm the general truth of the whole 
paper. As he had listened to the address, he had felt 
his mind going back and recalling an ancient legend of 
classical times, that “when a man sleeps he should not 
be wakened too suddenly for fear his soul should not 
have joined his body again.” He could not help feeling 
that that was something of the position in which the 
world had been standing. It was some seven years since 
the awakening began, but he thought when the soul joined 
the body it had not that full relationship to it that was 
expected. 


It was only now that a new life was beginning 
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for this country, and he saw confirmation of his belief 
in the address. 
ence, the general truth of the whole of the statements of 
the address, and he believed hope lay behind it. The 
aim of the paper was solely for the public good. He 
thought things had been taken too much for granted, and 
he wanted the younger men to take nothing for granted 
nothing but what answered to their own convictions of 
what was the truth. We had arrived at a time when 
appearances deceived us on every hand, but it seemed to 
him that there was a hope that we were groping towards 


He could confirm from his own experi- 


a greater reality, a greater correspondence between what 
a man should be and what he was. 
were going to measure their art, they 


If young architects 
should, 
above them, seek what was below 
them. To know the people better was to find how the 
people were; to know the people was to know that people 
were not base, but that they were deceived. 

In seconding the motion, Mr. Maurice E. Webb said 
it seemed to him that the most difficult part of the sub- 
ject of the “Commercial Ideal” was the fact that 
were living in a commercial age. We were a nation of 
and the job of the architect and the artist 
was, somewhat or other, to help the shopkeeper, and 
they had got to do it. But they must not lower their 
own ideals or standards in order to help the shopkeeper. 


rather 
than seek what was 


we 


shopkeepers, 


If the shopkeeper wanted a really fine shop, and went 
to the architect to get it, it seemed the architect must do 
his best, and he would not succeed unless he could put 
something more into the shop than the shopkeeper him- 
self was able to do. In the old days, the Italian archi- 
tects and painters built and decorated most wonderful 
churches, and painted most wonderful altar-pieces, but 
they did that because they wanted to do it, or because 
they were asked to do it by the churches. In those days, 
was not religion the motive? The position was perhaps 
different today, and architects and artists had got to do 
what they were paid to do, but they must do it properly. 
There was a tendency of many, under the stress of cir- 
cumstances, to lower their ideals in order to please the 
people who were paying them. He was a little bit sorry 
Mr. Creswell had chosen Mr. Selfridge for his com- 
ments, because he (the speaker) felt that Mr. Selfridge 
had done a great deal for the architecture of London, 
and had shown, certainly in his own building in Oxford 
Street, that a really fine work of architecture could stand 
on its own without those vulgar aids to be seen in other 
parts of London; such as the horrible lighted signs which 
continually revolved. Mr. Selfridge had shown that by 
a little judicious lighting he could make his building look 
as fine by night as by day. Mr. Selfridge’s architect had 
produced a notable addition to London architecture. 

Mr. T. S. Tait said he thought Mr. Creswell had 
been rather hard on Mr. Selfridge, as he thought the 
latter struck a very high note in his paper last year. 
To the speaker, Mr. Creswell’s paper seemed more of 
the old fight between commercialism and professionalism. 
To give way in art to commercialism was wrong. The 
selling of goods at 1134d each was the business of the 
seller, not of architects, but if the man who sold such 
goods desired certain things made, it was up to the arch- 
itects and others to deal with it in the most beautiful 































way possible. It was not the duty of architects to ignore 
commercial problems, but to treat them to the best of 
their ability. 

Mr. H. T. Buckland said he had been a friend of Mr. 
Creswell’s for many years, and knew his views pretty 
well; he also knew that when Mr. Creswell spoke he 
was very provocative. The one thing he deplored was 
that no one able to announce the entry of Mr. 
Selfridge to the meeting, for he believed it better for a 
man to be present when he was attacked so that he might 
reply. If Mr. Selfridge were present, he (the speaker) 
was sure he would have something very substantial to 
say, and he thought the proper revenge for Mr. Selfridge 
to take would be to engage Mr. Creswell as architect 
for his next extension. If he would do that, and Mr. 
Creswell would go there and give them his changed views, 
he was sure they would all be very much amused. 

Mr. A. S. E. Ackerman said he was an engineer, and 
would admit at once that engineers spoilt the face of 
nature. He was pleasantly surprised to find how re- 
spectable were some of the tall buildings in New York; 
they were not the monstrosities some people said they 
were. Quite a number of buildings in New York, cer- 
tainly one close to the Bowery, struck him as being very 
beautiful, because they were made to serve their purpose 
so well. Undoubtedly the comfort in American offices 
was much greater than that provided generally in this 
country, especially as regards lifts, lighting, and heating. 
He was not an architect, but he rather suspected that 
the columns in the A.A. Dining Room were not all they 
pretended to be. It was very horrible that many people 
judged others by the size of their banking account, but 
he doubted whether anyone in the room could name 50 
deceased millionaires, although they would probably have 
no difficulty in naming 50 deceased artists or scientists. 
The effect of wealthy people was very ephemeral, while 
the memory of scientists and artists of note lived. 

Mr. Sylvester Sullivan said the interest of the archi- 
tect in shop front building was to observe the truth, 
and not be inveigled into being architectural liars for the 
sake of designing an advertisement. 

In replying to the points raised in the discussion, Mr. 
Creswell said he had to thank them for the way in which 
he had been received, but, quite frankly, he thought his 
paper had completely failed in its object. He had abso- 
lutely missed the mark with it. He did not appear to 
have made the least impression anywhere. He did not 
believe anyone in the room really knew what he was 
driving at. That was a humiliating thing, but it* was 
his own fault—it was defective art. But he was quite 
sure, if he had put what he had to say in a more prac- 
tical form, they would have grasped his meaning, and 
having grasped his meaning, they would have been bound 
to have agreed with him. ‘To begin with, he noticed that 
instead of referring to the “commercial ideal,” speakers 
referred to commerce; that was a totally different thing. 
He had said nothing against commerce, and had nothing 
to say against commerce; commerce was a necessary thing, 
but the “commercial ideal” was a bad influence, a bad 
standard which had sprung up in commerce. It was 
unnecessary to commerce, but was pervading public opin- 
ion and was robbing England. You could go into the 
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streets and read the papers, and look around you every- 
where, and everything was a humbug and a sham in 
the way it was represented. It was because we were 
living in a world colored with the things of which he 
was complaining that we could not perceive them. What 
we wanted today was to get into touch with the great 
minds of men who really mattered in the world. He 
was speaking only of ideals, and nothing personal at all. 
Mr. Selfridge and he would get on very well together 
and would both be interested in what the other had to 
The danger was that the Selfridge type of man 
would predominate. Mr. Selfridge’s was a necessary 
work and had to be done, but it was the point of view 
of which he complained. Turn to the records and 
thoughts of the men who made the world a decent place 
to live in, and then contrast them with the “commercial 
ideal,” and you would see where we were going—we were 
going to hell! In twenty years time England would 
hardly be worth living in. Compare England let us say 
before the war and now, and you must see the way 
things were going. The whole thing was a question of 
motive; it was not what one did, but the motive for it. 
If a man set out to write a book, he made up his mind 
on the subject. How was he going to approach it? If 
he were going to do it with an eye on what had been 
successfully done in the past, and on what he was going 
to make out of it, what worth was such a book in the 
world? Nothing. Every idea in the world, every bit 
of work that had ever been done in the world that had 
had any effect had been done out of men’s consciences. 
His friend, Mr. Ackerman, had spent 20 years of his 
life in elaborating a monumental work of reference for 
which he could expect no reward and which was entirely 
a work of personal enthusiasm; that would be, and had 
been, a useful contribution to humanity. He had also 
got elaborate mud works in his house, and for three years 
at least he had been elaborating under difficult conditions 
a series of experiments in the fluidity of clay, which were 
contributing to the knowledge of the world, and which 
had already been received among engineers as entirely 
revolutionizing theories of pile work. From the “com- 
mercial ideal” point of view, Mr. Ackerman was a darned 
fool; but in the speaker’s opinion, Mr. Ackerman was 
the man who was doing things, not Mr. Selfridge. Mr. 
Ackerman’s motive was the motive that was impelling 
things, and was worth living for. 


say. 


‘ 


As to our living in 
a commercial age, of course we were living in a com- 
mercial age—-that was the devil of it! Thirty years ago 
life was colored with quite a different thing; it was 
colored with thought and culture, but because we were 
living in a commercial age it was not for us to follow 
the ‘commercial ideal were a commercial 
people. They were artists and professional men, and, to 
a certain extent, scientists, and those three things did not 
touch upon the “commercial ideal” at all; and so far 
as men were carried to a point when the instructive 
motive was colored by a commercial motive, the work 
was worthless. Every single instance of commercial arch- 
itecture was the result of the “commercial ideal”—some- 
one had wanted to make money out of it. In good 
architecture in no single case was the “commercial ideal” 
present. What had the “commercial ideal” done for 
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architecture? Look at the places that had grown up 
in the suburbs and in the provinces. The development of 
the places had been actuated by the same impulse that 
controlled the mange on a dog’s back, or like erysipelas, 
with no thought or cure. If it had not been for restric- 
tive Acts of Parliament those places would have fallen 
down, or the inhabitants would have fallen down because 
of damp walls. Several speakers in the discussion had 
taken the practical standpoint, “What am I to do if I 
am asked to design a shop front?” One had to do the 
best one could and dignify it—that was their art. But 
he had tried to show what the result of that was. In 
100 years time, when all those towers and fine buildings 
had been built, where would architecture be? The “com- 
mercial ideal” had to be combatted, and it was only by 
continually talking about it that anything could be done 
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When Watt was 
looking at the steam coming from the kettle, did he think 
of what he was going to make out of the steam engine? 
No; he had the scientist’s ideal of gaining knowledge. 
Someone had complained that he had been unfair to com- 


towards restoring the human ideal. 


merce, but really he was not; he was not down on com- 
merce at all. But there was a crooked, ugly idea that 
had sprung up in commerce which was bad for commerce, 
and bad for everything; it was rotting art and rotting 
thought. 

In closing the meeting, the Chairman said he did not 
think Mr. Creswell need be so despondent of the recep- 
tion he had received. The discussion might have taken 
a different turn had the speakers been able to read and 
digest his remarks beforehand; they had not fallen on 
deaf ears. 





THE SACRED GROVE—PUVIS DE CHAVAUNES—FRENCH—1824-1898 


In the Potter Palmer Collection. A Study for the Decoration now in the Palais des Arts, Lyons 
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ITS ARCHITECTURAL INTEREST 


The assembling of delegates to the Fifty-third 
Annual Convention of the Institute in Chicago in June 
has seemed to offer a most opportune occasion for recall- 
ing the sympathetic influence of the art collections of 
Chicago upon architecture. The Art Institute of 


Chicago has most cordially responded to this idea and 
has been kind enough to co-operate with us in select- 
ing from among its treasures a few of those which 
seem best to illustrate the work that institution is 
doing in stimulating an interest in those arts which 
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are so closely allied to architecture. A cordial invita- 
tion to visit the Art Institute is extended to all visiting 
delegates and we take occasion here to express our 
grateful appreciation of the courtesies which that in- 
stitution has so graciously extended to the JOURNAL. 
In our next issue we shall present a series of illustra- 
tions selected from the collections of the Field 
Museum. 

All illustrations are copyright and not to be repro- 
duced except with the permission of the Art Institute. 
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Panel of Carved and Polychromed Wood Representing a Choir—Goth 


Catharine—Polychromed Stone. Left: Another Statue of St. Catharine 
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CARVED OAK CUPBOARD OF THE GOTHIC PERIOD—WITH LEATHER STRAP HINGES 
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French—Late XIV Century 


Polychromed Stone. 














“ST. ANNE TEACHING MARY TO READ” 


Gothie Statue of Polychromed Stone. French—XV Century 
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PLACE DE LA TRINITE, PARIS—JEAN FRANCOIS RAFFAELLI—FRENCH—1850 


In 





the Potter Palmer Collection 
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NOTRE DAME DE PARIS—JEAN FRANCOIS RAFFAELLI—FRENCH—1850 


In the Potter Palmer Collection 





TWO BODDHISATVA AND ATTENDANT 


Mortuary Stone belonging to the Potter Palmer Collection and lent to the Art Institute 





ST. GEORGE COMBATING THE DRAGON 


Attributed to Benito Martorell—Spanish—Circa 1400? Central Panel of a Triptych from the 
Vidal Ferrer y Soler Collection, Barcelona 











The Le Brun Travelling Scholarship—1922 
A PUBLIC BATH 
The Winning Design by Lionel H. Pries, Philadelphia 
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A PUBLIC BATH 
inning Design by Lionel H. Pries, Philadelphia 


The Le Brun Travelling Scholarship—1922 
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Photographs by E. L. MacMillan. Courtesy of the Chicago Camera Ciub 
THE FINE ARTS BUILDING—CHICAGO 


The proposed restoration of this building was the subject of several illustrations in our last number 











Photograph by E. L. MacMillan. Courtesy of ago Camera Clut 
THE FINE ARTS BUILDING—CHICAGO 








PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH WEDDING 


CHEST—BEARING DATE OF 


In the Collection of the Art Institute, Chicago 


Emblem of Institute Membership 


The above illustration shows the exact size and design 
(and color) of the new emblem of Institute Membership, 
authorized by the Board of Directors at the November, 
1921, meeting and executed by the Medallic Art Com- 
pany of New York, under the direction of Mr. Robert 
D. Kohn. 

The badges have been made with two kinds of fasteners 
—as a button for those who desire a lapel insignia; and 
as a pin for the vest. The face of the badge is 14 karat 
gold. The back of the lapel button is bronze, gold plated, 
and the back of the pin is German silver, gold plated. 

The price is $5.00, which is less than cost for the first 
100 emblems and slightly more than cost for subsequent 
issues. Each badge is serially numbered and the names 
of purchasers will be registered at the Octagon. 

Orders should specify the type of emblem desired 
(whether lapel or pin), should be accompanied by re- 
mittance, and should be sent to the Executive Secretary, 


The Octagon House, Washington, D. C. 


My pear Mer. Epiror: 

The new Institute pin is now ready for distribution, 
and I have already entered my order for one and am 
wearing it with pride to advertise my membership in 
the A. I. A. 

Wherever I go I see the emblems of various techni- 
cal organizations; Mechanical Engineers, Electrical 
Engineers, and kindred groups, to say nothing of the 
many fraternal organizations whose members take 
pride in advising all who see that they are members. 

I believe that we, who have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Institute of Architects, may 
well be proud’ of the fact and with a proper self 
respect advertise it to the world: 

Such an emblem, worn by worthy men, will in a 
short time command the attention and the respect of 
the public and I hope its use will become general 
amongst architects. 

Yours truly, 


Henry H. KENDALL, 
President. 
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East and West and Home Again 


By IRVING K. POND 


East 


A batch of foreign Architectural publications of recent 
date recently dropped upon my table from THE JoURNAL 
office and I have superficially scanned the contents. Very 
superficially, I must say, in the case of the three num- 
bers of the Journal of the Institute of Japanese Archi- 
tects, and of the copy of Architekten published in Copen- 
hagen; the names appearing in the advertisements of the 
latter make us feel not far from home; Olsen, Christen- 
sen, Jensen, Andersen, Hansen, Mohr, Jorgensen—every 
architect, in the middle west at least, has dealt with 
every one of them. Somehow, when they are working over 
there under the direction of Architekt Jens Ingwersen, as 
indicated by a residence in a cut in one of the advertise- 
ments, the result is much more charming, much more 
refined in mass and fenestration than when they are car- 
rying out the directions of some architect with an Ameri- 
can name over here. The number is devoted to the pres- 
entation of plans and photographs of two, three, and four 
room tenement and apartment buildings, executed in 
series, in rows, in blocks; a bit stark, a bit naked in their 
austerity; always five stories in height and yet always 
with the pleasing window treatment and the happy rela- 
tion of solid to void displayed in the residence above noted. 


Farther East 


Being ambidextrous I found no difficulty in flipping the 
pages of the Japanese documents in true Oriental fashion. 
One must read from right to left. One number of the 
Journal contains two public buildings, the one a museum, 
not so interesting, showing a German Romanesque influ- 
ence; the other, a town hall or council house, done in the 
classic with a Doric portico, all beautifully balanced and 
fairly consistent throughout. A bit of Teutonic, or per- 
haps rather, Scandinavian influence is felt in this building. 
Another number contains architectural drawings and half- 
tones of a museum done in the Japanese style showing a 
marked classic restraint beautiful in proportion and en- 
tirely consistent in masses and details. The beauty 
inheres in the treatment of the structure. Neither 
cartouches nor festoons insult it nor impede the flow of 
functional forms. Later numbers are given over to an 
extended report of a committee to study crematorium 
and cemetery conditions in foreign countries. The first 
number, to revert, has the concluding parts of an ex- 
haustive study of “the ‘Engawa’ and verandah in the 
domestic architecture.” This is done into English by 
the author and the first paragraph will give an idea of 
the style: “In the history of the Japanese architecture 
there has been twice large influences from China; but 
these influenced forms were very reasonably changed 
after a certain run of time to new forms, which are fit 
to the nationality and the climate.” 


West 


From the Journal of the R. I. B. A. one sees that the 
vital present is challenging the attention of our British 


confréres; the same social and sociological tendencies 
which have been working through us have muddied their 
heretofore clear and limpid professional stream. The 
tendency to put art and professionalism in the straight- 
jacket of law is one which is now manifesting itself with 
our British brethren, as it has long: manifested and still 
is manifesting itself with us. Registration and Unifica- 
tion—how familiar they sound to us! Many of our 
states—twenty-three, to be exact—have registration or 
license laws. One other state, in which literature alone 
seems to be considered an art, forces architects to regis- 
ter under an Engineering Act; the twenty-three, regard- 
ing architecture more or less as an art, treat it as such, 
regulating matters only which bear upon the health and 
safety and physical welfare of the public, except that one, 
in establishing qualifications, seeks to pass upon the capac- 
ity to design. So, fifty per cent of our states—and on the 
initiative of the architects themselves, acting from some 
confused notion of service to the public or (and?) from 
distinctively selfish motives—have passed laws regulating 
the practice of a supreme art! But regulation by law is 
in the air and our British brethren and our own fiity per 
cent as yet free and sane will have to come to it. There 
seems to be no inoculation against it. Materialism and 
legal and esthetic formalism are stifling the spirit of 
freedom to create beauty in Great Britain as here in the 
United States. However, the R. I. B. A. has taken up, 
through its Committee reports, the principles of Regis- 
tration and Unification and seems likely to adopt and 
establish them in spite of wise cautions, while our A. I. A. 
has up to now been able happily to avoid the issue. But 
it is going to come in spite of us—or to spite us. 


Home Again 


The architectural profession in both countries is be- 
coming class-conscious. In Britain there always have 
been social classes which were conscious and self-con- 
scious. Classes have existed in this country but their 
self-consciousness has been regarded rather as a joke. 
But now in England, and the tendency is here too among 
us, classes are taking on a new alignment and the bar- 
ber, the plumber, the whitewasher, the architect, are be- 
coming class-conscious and must needs demand legisla- 
tion which shall protect them in their self-asserted 
“rights” against all comers. How long, at this rate, will 
it be before we establish a caste system rivaling that of 
India in its wide ramifications, and this on a materialis- 
tic as well as on a spiritual basis? And as to Unification 
—some of the British reactionaries fear the effect of that. 
And I, “if”—like Caesar—“‘my name were liable to fear,” 
would fear with them. A class, especially an Artist 
Class, can be unified only in name, and in those things in 
which the law, not the law of the spirit but man-made 
law, can compress men into its mould. There can be 
true unity only when things of the Spirit—not selfish 
materialism or expectation of individual advancement— 
compel a fellowship of kindred souls. Souls are not nec- 
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essarily kindred because the accompanying minds have de- 
creed that the body should practice architecture. Then 
the questions arise, how shall art be free? How may 
art escape the fetters which formal education and “class- 
consciousness” are binding about it? How, at the same 
time, shall the public be protected in its physical well- 
being as affected by sanitary or unsanitary, safe or un- 
safe, buildings? The answer is easy. Establish a prac- 
ticable building code: district, state and national. Per- 
mit a building to be built from any set of plans which 
are in consonance with the provisions of the code, no 
matter who makes those plans—be he painter, sculptor, 
baker, mason or architect. License the builder to erect 
a structure in accordance with those plans and if you 
can’t get class-consciousness out of your system, or if 
your soul is burdened with the awful responsibility of the 
architect to the public, then protect the term Architect— 
with a big A—by examination along purely material and 
physical lines. Leave the spiritual man to grow with 
the spiritual growth and development of the race; and 
the public will be sufficiently protected; will be given a 
choice, through knowledge, as between the Architect and 
the mere builder or designer, and that is all the protec- 
tion the law needs give the public. The public in this 
case is generally a wilfully ignorant or self-sufficient in- 
dividual who needs the lessons of experience. 


Education 
The Journal of the R. I. B. A. and the Journal of The 


Society of Architects give considerable space to architec- 
tural education. I read these documents and pronounce- 
ments without any noticeable quickening of the pulse— 
as I do those emanating from our own architectural press. 
I am much more concerned with our primary and secon- 
dary educational procedure and with the curricula of our 
colleges; for I assume that before “the great globe itself” 
dissolves architects mostly will be recruited from the 
ranks of educated, cultured men of wide sympathies and 
understanding. In a future day, let us hope not too re- 
mote, educated and cultured men will have been taught 
to observe and to record their observations in sketch and 
drawing throughout the period of kindergarten, school 
and college days. And, too, they will have been taught 
to use their hands in modeling and making, and their 
brains and imaginations in creating, in many fields. So 
that bye and bye they will be able to co-ordinate and 
correlate the activities of body and brain, of hand and 
heart. Then we will have a race prepared to create and 
enjoy art and capable of producing architects. The race 
is in no hurry to produce architects; that is an hysterical 
desire of individuals and schools. My hasty glance over 
these British Journals and periodicals informs that along 
with laws and education our brothers across the Atlantic 
interest themselves, as some of us do, in another form of 
“straight-jacket” for art: that is, the geometrical basis 
of art as expressing itself in formule involving fixed and 
unalterable proportions and ratios between triangles, or 
squares, or diagonals, or diameters. Some write books in 
earnest advocacy of these spontaneity crushing and spirit 
breaking formule—and some review them sanely, which 
is altogether an achievement. 


Drawing and Design 


The interesting modern Gothic church of St. Michael, 
Bitterne Park, South Hampton, by Sir Charles A. Nichol- 
son, is illustrated by plans, sections and elevations in the 
24 February number of The Architect, a purely architec- 
tural presentation. In general the illustrations in the 
various publications do not call for special comment in 
the matter either of subject or rendering. 

The latter topic was thoroughly discussed in a meet- 
ing of the R. I. B. A. by Professor William Rothenstein, 
of the Royal College of Art. As to design, he says: 
“We are sometimes accused of being too eclectic and 
derivative; yet I find in a great number of modern 
architects’ elevations a lack of the scholarship 
which is characteristic of the best art of any period; 
they miss precisely those elements of severity and auster- 
ity, sensitiveness to proportion and balance of rhythm, 
which I would have thought were the very qualities 
which architects would have understood better than any 
other artists,” and intimates that where these qualities 
are present they may sometimes be obscured by the pic- 
torial presentation and “artistic” rendering. 

The discussion indulged in by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
in a letter to the Secretary, and by many others, was 
scholarly and interesting. I am decidedly of Sir Reginald’s 
opinion that “the care lavished on the wonderful drawings 
produced in competitions is to the architectural mind 
dead waste of time.” Mr. Edward Warren said that 
“perspective drawings are of little use to the designer 
unless he is the author of the drawing as well as of the 
design.” 

Drawings are elaborately rendered with an idea of 
pleasing or catching the public. My own clients in 
general seem satisfied with the perspective studies I make 
in the process of designing in order to satisfy myself 
as to the relationship of masses and scale. 


Ships 


“Architecture as applied to ships” is another topic pre- 
sented before the R. I. B. A. by Mr. Arthur J. Davis, 
and intelligently discussed. It was suggested that ship 
interiors might be designed to look like ship interiors; 
in parabolic curves and flowing lines and in some manner 
which should impart a sense of stability and not make one 
feel the imminence of collapse—which one must feel in 
seeing columns and pilasters thrown out of the vertical 
and entablatures out of the horizontal. Mr. Davis had 
learned by experience that the great majority of passen- 
gers are “seasick American ladies, and the one thing they 
want to forget when they are on the vessel is that they 
are on a ship at all. They live mostly in hotels and want 
that sort of surrounding and accommodation when trav- 
eling.” He may be right. They may be, probably are, 
homesick American ladies as well; homesickness in the 
sense of seasickness—that is, “sick at home” or “sick of 
the home”—and who prefer hotels with all their flashy 
life and insincere surroundings. 

I presume that architecture as a social expressién 
and architects as social servants and interpreters of 
social life must cater to that, on land, nauseating, and, 
at sea, nauseated, tribe. 
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The International Conference—London 


The Conference of the International Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, held at Olympia, Lon- 
don and Welwyn Garden City on 14 and 15 March, 
was unusually international in its makeup. Thirty-six 
nations were represented from the start, and thirty-eight 
after it had been voted to admit the Austrian and Ger- 
man delegates. The most numerous delegation came 
from Belgium. Plans of housing developments, mostly 
garden suburbs along familiar lines, were exhibited from 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Palestine, where the Zionist movement has an 
active Garden City Department. For Great Britain, 
there were the Welwyn Garden City plans and those of 
the London County Council for its three housing schemes 
now under way,—Becontree, Old Oak, and Roehampton 
Estates. The United States was not represented. 

One of the items of progress noted by Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard in his presidential address, was the latest (1921) 
amendment to the British Housing Act, which permits 
Government loans to approved associations for the de- 
veloping of Garden Cities, and not simply for building 
dwellings, as before. This is likely to be of great im- 
portance to the Garden City movement, as it halves the 
amount of private capital necessary. 

Two principal subjects of discussion were before the 
Conference: (1) How to start Garden Cities through- 
out the world; (2) The reduction of building costs. 
The papers presented were printed and distributed; all 
discussion was informal. 

The British members of the association are struggling 
to keep the term “Garden City” true to its original 
definition in Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s “Garden Cities of 
Tomorrow.” In the paper presented by Sir Theodore 
Chambers and Mr. Purdom, we find the following 
statement: 

“It must be a town large enough to have all the 
features of a town characteristic of the country in which 
it is placed. It must provide for all classes of the com- 
munity so that it may possess a sound civic being. It 
must provide for industry to be carried on. It must 
be planned as a whole. It must combine rural interests 
with urban interests. Finally, it must control the whole 
of the land upon which it is built and surrounding it.” 

Under this definition, Letchworth and Welwyn are 
clearly the only Garden Cities in existence—or in serious 
contemplation. The Continental delegates, on the other 
hand, in spite of their loyalty to Mr. Howard personally, 
and their interest in his ideas, were obviously concen- 
trating their attention on getting the maximum number 
of sanitary dwellings for working men wherever and 
however they could. 

The outstanding feature of the cost-of-building dis- 
cussion was the similarity of the price-curve reported for 
every country heard from, no matter how widely different 
their financial and other circumstances might seem to be. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. N. Mozley, late Housing Com- 
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missioner for the South-West of England, told how in 
his region in 1919 the bids for cottages with parlor, liv- 
ing room, scullery and three bedrooms ran about £770 
each. At the end of 1920, the price was something over 
£950. At this point Dr. Addison, then Minister of Health, 
issued instructions that no bids should be accepted for 
more than £800. “Within a fortnight of Dr. Addison’s 
decision, builders in all parts of England were tendering 
for parlor houses at less than £800. Since then 
the price has continually fallen to the present day, where 
it hardly exceeds £500.” 


M. Henri Sellier, Mayor of Suresnes, Department of 
the Seine, presented tables of building material prices 
from 1914 to 1922. “It would appear,” he says, “that 
for Paris and district, if the cost of building in July 
1914 be taken as one, that of July 1918 would be 2%, 
July 1919 would be 31%, and July 1920 (the maximum) 
would be 5. In July 1921, the price had descended to 
a co-efficient of about 4 as compared with 1914. Last 
January it appeared to be about 314, and from recent 
contracts, we may infer that the co-efficient 3 is about 
normal for the present moment.” 


Senator Vinck reported for Belgium that at the period 
of highest cost, building rates were five or six times 
those of 1914, and that they had now dropped to 4 or 
4%. It was said that in Holland the peak rate was 
about 3 times the pre-war rate and that the present cost 
was about twice that of 1914. 


The American figures submitted in a paper by Mr. 
John M. Gries, Chief of Division of Building and Hous- 
ing, U.S. Department of Commerce, resemble those of 
Holland and would do so even more closely if the cost 
of a house were given instead of the cost of materials. 
“The building material price index, using 1913 as 100, 
rose to 310 in March 1920, and went down to 156 by 
August 1921. Wages in the building trades are now 
relatively a little higher than materials.” 


An Austrian delegate stated that the fluctuations ia 
the value of Kroner had become so fantastic that they 
had stopped trying to express the value of a house in 
money and described it as representing so many hours of 


skilled or unskilled labor. 


Of supreme interest to visiting delegates were the 
excursions arranged for us by our English hosts. The 
third day of the Conference was spent at Welwyn, where 
the new Garden City is rapidly taking form. It has 
now about twelve hundred inhabitants and a large 
amount of building is going on, chiefly by public utility 
societies. 

Welwyn is being developed more compactly than Letch- 
worth, the widely scattered building permitted at Letch- 
worth involved an unnecessarily targe initial expense in 
water mains, sewers and paving, and so delayed the begin- 
ning of dividend payments. Not more than ten dwellings 
to the net acre are permitted—i.e., excluding streets and 
other public open spaces. 
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The agricultural belt, including the dairy farm, is being 
very well managed, I understand, by the Agricultural 
Guild. 

In one corner of Welwyn extends the Daily Mail 
Model Village, which perhaps might be more accurately 
described as a village of model, or sample houses, of 
which there are 41 representing 16 systems of construc- 
tion. This public try-out has undoubtedly been of con- 
siderable use in helping to crystallize the opinion of home- 
seekers, as well as of architects and builders, in favor 
of two types—the old standard bricks and the Winget 
blocks composed of crushed clinkers and cement, which 
in most localities run a trifle cheaper in the making and 
require less skilled labor for building. 

Although the Conference came to an end officially on 
16 March, most of the delegates stayed on for the ex- 
cursions arranged for the two following days. The first 
of these was to Letchworth (which now has about 12,000 
inhabitants), with a look on the way at Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, while the second was divided between 
an interesting small development (120 dwellings) for dock 
laborers on the Isle of Dogs (near Greenwich) erected 
by the Poplar Borough Council, and the huge undertak- 
ing of the London County Council at Becontree (also 
known as Dagenham). Both showed excellent standards 
of housing, and a pleasing, though severely plain style 
of architecture. The Becontree Estate of 3,000 acres 
(largely in market gardens before the London County 
Council acquired it) was planned for 20,000 houses and a 
population of 100,000. The retrenchment policy of the na- 
tional government has called a halt om the work for 
the present, beyond the completion of the 2,874 houses 
already finished or under way in the Ilford section. 
Even this, it will be granted, is a very big piece of work. 
But the impression prevails that the whole scheme will 
be carried out eventually. 

Indeed that is the prevailing spirit of England in 
regard to housing. Abnormal demand and excessive haste 
drove prices unreasonably high. A halt was wisely called. 
Prices have already fallen and will doubtless fall still 
more. More than 200,000 dwellings will have been com- 
pleted by the end of 1922. That the remaining 300,000 
of the original program will soon be undertaken under 


some modified form of government aid, no one seems to 


doubt. EpitrH E_tmer Woop. 


Current Notes 


The magnet-like power of our great civic centers tend 
to inflate land values and thus increase the cost of housing. 
As a result the inhabitants of our cities must live in 
more and more inadequate quarters. Centralization and 
uncontrolled land speculation have an equally baneful 
effect on the art of the theatre. 

Mr. Lee Simonson, the talented scenic director of the 
Theatre Guild, in speaking before the Architectural 
League of New York a few weeks ago, said: “The art 
of the modern scenic designer is cramped and crippled 
by the inadequate size of our New York stages. We 
get results in spite of our limitations. Why are these 
stages not built to give the artist an opportunity to do 


expansive work? It is because the theatres of New 
York are erected not for the purpose of fostering theatri- 
cal art but to make a quick return for some speculator. 
Practically every playhouse in New York is between 
41st and 49th Street and within a block of Broadway. 
It is the Ghetto idea—they must all huddle together. 
As a result, land values are sky high—and space is too 
valuable for the owner to afford adequate stage space. 
So the art of the theatre suffers that a few speculators 
may make their pile.” 

Somewhat the same thought is expressed by Walter 
Pritchard Eaton in The Freeman of 5 April: “It might 
be worth some reformer’s while, if he really desired to 
improve our drama, to look into the economics of Broad- 
way. In spite of the great increase of late years in the 
number of theatres, rents have continued to rise, reaching 
their peak a season ago. Roughly speaking, the 
minimum rent per week for a desirable Broadway theatre 
is $4,000. The producer of a play has to guarantee that 
amount. ; 

“Ts it any wonder that certain theatrical producers have 
ceased to produce, and have become real-estate specu- 
lators, letting the other fellows put on the plays, while 
they pocket the rents? On Broadway, too, speculation 
has reached, at some points, ridiculous limits. There 
are houses built on land leased from a man who leased 
it from a man who leased it from a man who leased it 
from Astor, and each lessor, save the last, does and has 
done nothing to increase its real value. They merely 
feed on the public.” 


New York’s hope of relief from subway congestion is 
not improved by the hearings now being held before the 
Transit Commission. President Frank Hedley of the 
Interborough declared that the facilities can not be in- 
creased until 1926 sufficiently to decrease crowding. “In 
fact,” he said, “the congestion will from year to year 
get very much worse than it is and it is bad enough 
now.” It is apparent from the figures he gave of pro- 
visions planned by his company and the number of pas- 
sengers it expects to carry, that it does not plan to catch 
up with the growing traffic. We quote the figures from 
the daily press: 

Cars Operated Passengers Carried 
639,385,780 
670,500,000 
725,000,000 
775,000,000 
825,000,000 378,000 
880,000,000 385,000 

This looks bad to the poor straphanger who only can 
find room for one foot at a time on the crowded subway 
floors. Apparently transit is no way out of the dilemma 
that the bad planning of our cities has developed. 


Per Car 
330,000 
346,000 
365,000 
372,000 


“Zone Your Own Home” 


“If the citizens of Philadelphia who ‘own their own 
homes’ wish to protect them from the many invasions 
which destroy their value, they must call upon the offi- 
cials of their city government to provide this city with 
a zoning ordinance.” ‘This was an opinion given yester- 
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WHO IS AN ARCHITECT? 


day by Milton B. Medary, Jr., architect and member of 
the Zoning Commission, in speaking of certain conditions 
that are damaging to the value of residential properties. 
“Zone your own home,” said Mr. Medary. Explaining 
the situation, he said: 

“Several years ago great publicity was given the phrase 
‘Own your own home.’ Many arguments were advanced 
in favor of owning one’s home, and, as the housing short- 
age became more and more acute, due to the suspension of 
building activities, threats were added to arguments, until 
it became a question of ‘own your own home’ at any 
price which happened to be asked, or do without a home. 

“Of the thousands forced into buying at apex prices 
the great majority could actually own only a small equity 
in the homes purchased. This equity generally repre- 
sented all of the owner’s capital, and it is this equity 
which is in jeopardy as soon as the cost of building ma- 
terial and labor recedes, or as soon as any other element 
is permitted to interfere in any way with the value of 
property. This equity represents the profit of the specu- 
lator, and is the first amount to be written off as total 
loss. The only hope of preserving it is to maintain the 
value of the property, and the first step toward main- 
taining its value is to withdraw it from the field of 
speculation. 


Preserve Residential Districts 


“This is accomplished to a large degree by regulating 
the height, use and area of buildings by zoning ordinances 
such as have been enacted in many cities throughout the 
United States. These cities have learned that in order 
to make it safe to ‘own your own home,’ it is necessary 
to ‘zone your own home.’ 

“A sentimental appeal was put forth by one of the 
enemies of zoning in Philadelphia, on behalf of the widow 
who wishes to conduct a small business enterprise in her 
home. It is obvious, of course, that if any hardships 
of this sort would result from the ordinance as written, 
exceptions could be made which would correct this con- 
dition without abandoning the great protective value of 
zoning throughout the city. Nothing was said by this 
objector of the widow of the workingman, whose entire 
estate consists of the small equity in his home, one of 
the units in the rows upon rows of small houses which 
have made individual and self-respecting family life pos- 
sible in Philadelphia for workers of small income. 

“Tt is into these blocks of small homes that the butcher, 
the baker and the undertaker come, with their contempti- 
ble little shops, built of corrugated sheet iron, extending 
out to the sidewalk, simply because they can buy these 
houses for less. money than a similar frontage on the 
commercial street a block farther on, and, by covering 
them with projecting signs, hope to attract the eyes of 
the shoppers passing along the commercial street or going 
to and from their homes. The gain of the shopkeeper 
is at the expense of his neighbors, who must suffer the 
loss in the value of their property without redress. 


Know Your Neighborhood 


“In some localities it is right and proper to change 
from domestic to commercial use, and, when this is reg- 


ulated, it is to the advantage of all concerned, but with- 
out regulation the properties adjacent to a commercial 
district are always exploited. 

“The zoning of a city is in no wise different from 
applying the same principles in your own home. Every 
housekeeper knows the necessity for arranging the affairs 
of the home in an orderly fashion. Provisions and sup- 
plies must be brought into the house and the waste re- 
moved without interference with the living quarters of 
the home; the heating plant must heat without filling the 
house with smoke and soot, and the kitchen must serve 
for the preparation of food without filling the living 
and bedrooms with the noise and odor of frying fat. The 
individual should realize that, while such conditions would 
not be permitted in his or her own home, collectively 
the citizens of Philadelphia are permitting exactly these 
conditions to exist in their collective home, the city of 
Philadelphia.”—Philadelphia Record. 


Who Is An Architect? 


The first impulse is to turn to our dictionary; if it 
happens to be the “Standard” you will find that he is 
“One skilled in practical architecture; one whose pro- 
fession it is to devise the plans and ornamentation of 
buildings or other structures and direct their construc- 
tion.” 

This does not seem to settle the question, at least in 
law. As a matter of fact the making of an Architect in 
some states requires long and serious preliminary and 
technical training while in another state a man not 
possessed of the same qualifications may be accepted as 
an Architect. The first state says he isn’t an Architect 
and the second says that he is. They both say it by a 
standard of law. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, at a special 
meeting held in February of this year, seems to feel that 
an Architect is one who has the qualifications which 
would entitle him to become a member of that body and 
that any Parliamentary Bill for registration must limit 
the right to the title to those persons who have these 
qualifications. This led to an enlightening debate on 
“Unification” which appears to mean some provision by 
which all Architects may find cover. Their problem is 
a difficult one since if membership in their society is an 
essential some folks will lose their right to practice if 
they cannot pay their dues. 

We have not solved the problem in our country by 
Federal act; it is doubtful if we could, even though 
there were no constitutional barriers in the way. We 
have twenty-two definitions to date covering that num- 
ber of states; some day we shall have forty-eight. 

The American Institute of Architects has, in the past, 
met the problem in its own way, as far as related to 
its membership, but one cannot help speculating as to the 
future attitude of this representative body. Can the Insti- 
tute demand anything but the best in granting member- 
ship? If it does insist on the highest standards, will 
not its field be limited to the states requiring the highest 
standard by law? It seems certain that the “Model 
Law” adopted by the Institute is a rule that it must 
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use in testing the qualifications of candidates for mem- 
bership. 

It seems also fair to assume that a person calling 
himself an Architect in a state where the lawful use of 
the title does not meet the accepted standards of the 
Institute may not be accepted for Institute membership 
unless such person can pass the examinations and require- 
ments of the state having the maximum standard. 

The architects have the companionship, in their journey, 
of lawyers, doctors, teachers and others classed as mem- 
bers of learned professions. All kinds of expedients have 
been tried such as “reciprocal transfer;” but one state 
does not recognize the right of anyone in another state 
to govern its actions, or to examine its applicants for 
professional attainment. 

One state says that you may be called an Architect 
if you are a Canadian, but not if you are a Mexican; 
other states say that you cannot be an Architect unless 
you have applied for American citizenship. We do not 
seem to let it bother us as it does our British brothers 
even though it may be a little confusing to interstate 


societies. Ww. FP. B. 


Overcrowding of the Profession 


The architectural profession, like all other vocations, 
is certainly overcrowded with incompetent men. No 
doubt about that,—which is why the policy of discourag- 
ing the unfit student to continue is worthy of special com- 
mendation. The following public statement has been 
issued by the largest architectural school in England: 

In view of the general discussion which has been taking 
place recently in connection with the numbers entering 
the Architectural profession, and the suggestion made 
that the Schools are unduly encouraging students to enter 
a profession in which there is little chance of their ob- 
taining a reasonable livelihood owing to its already over- 
crowded state, the Council of the Architectural Associa- 
tion has asked me to issue the following statement as 
to the steps taken to ensure that only those who show 
an aptitude for Architecture, and are likely to become 
efficient and useful members of the Profession, are allowed 
to enter or remain in its Schools. 

In the first instance, no candidate’s application for 
admission will be considered unless he or she has attained 
to a good standard of general education, equal at least 
to the Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local examination, 
or London Matriculation. Applicants who produce the 
necessary evidence of having reached the standard of 
general education required, are interviewed, and at once 
advised if it is considered that they are not fitted for 
the Architectural profession. 

Approved candidates are allowed to sit for the Entrance 
Examination, which consists of the following subjects :— 
1. English Composition. 2. Freehand Drawing from the 
Cast. 3. Mathematics (Algebra, Quadratic Equations). 
4. Geometry (Intersections of Solids). A “Pass” must 
be obtained in subject 2, and in any two of the remaining 
subjects. 

It is not suggested that the examination is an infallible 
test of the candidate’s suitability, but it does afford an 
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opportunity of obtaining, at least, some indication of the 
ability and type of mind of those sitting for the exam- 
ination, and a fairly broad view is taken in arriving at 
a decision as to which candidates are to be admitted and 
which not. 

Those entering the School do so on a year’s probation, 
and if they do not justify their admission during that 
period they are asked to leave, and are advised to take 
up some other calling. 

I think it will be seen that it is not an easy matter 
for a student to enter our Schools, and that it is not 
the case that admission is granted haphazard to anyone 
who cares to ask it, irrespective of suitability for the 
profession of Architecture. 

If the Architectural profession is overcrowded, it is 
certainly not overcrowded with well-trained men, and 
as evidence of this I may state that even during the 
worst times there is little or no difficulty in obtaining 
paid employment for those leaving our Schools on com- 
pletion of training. Wiens Cte. 


President the Architectural Association. 


Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture 


Ninth Annual Meeting—First Notice 


The ninth annual meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture will be held in Chicago on 
6 June, 1922, on the day preceding the opening of the an- 
nual convention of the American Institute of Architects. 

A further announcement will be issued giving more 
complete information as to time and place, but probably 
there will be a morning meeting on the sixth at ten or 
eleven o’clock, followed by afternoon and evening sessions. 

The meetings are open to all who are interested in the 
education of the Architect, but the Association wishes es- 
pecially to extend a cordial invitation to all teachers of 
architecture to be present and to participate in the dis- 
snea CiareNce A. Martin, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Amended Registration Law in 
New York State 


It will now be possible for competent architects who 
were in actual practice in New York State prior to April, 
1915, to obtain registration certificates without examina- 
tion if their applications are filed before the end of the 
current year, 1922, and on condition that they satisfy the 
Board as to their qualifications. All such architects may 
continue to practice without a certificate if they so de- 
sire. The amendment of the law does not affect the 
requirement in this respect, except to provide that every 
architect practicing without a certificate will have to file 
an affidavit that he was in bona fide practice one year 
before the law was enacted. 











An annual fee must now be paid by every registered 
architect in the State. This amendment was made at the 
request of the Regents, to prevent fraudulent use of cer- 
tificates and keep the list of registered architects accu- 
rate. The annual fee for reregistration is $2.00, payable 
on or before 1 September. 

The law now defines an “architect” as “one who de- 
signs plans for structures and superintends or supervises 
their construction.” 

All registered architects are subject to heavy fine if 
they do not have recorded in the office of the County Clerk 
in the county of residence, their certificate of registration 
and have it stamped by that official—fee $1.00. In case 
of loss of the certificate the Board of Examiners should 
be notified. 

Correspondence in reference to the registration law and 
requests for application blanks, or information relative to 
the law should be addressed to the Board of Examiners 
and Registration of Architects, Education Building, Al- 
bany, New York. Payment for registration and annual 
reregistration should be sent to the same address. 


Restoring the Fine Arts Institute -- 
Chicago 


At its last meeting, the Illinois Chapter received a re- 
port from its Committee on Municipal Art, Zoning and 
Town Planning, to the effect that the Second Congres- 
sional District, Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
had received pledges amounting to $5,000 for the purpose 
of restoring the northeast corner of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, an account of which was given in our last issue. 
Three other illustrations of the building appear in this 
number. 

On receipt of this most encouraging report, the Chapter 
adopted the following resolution: 

That the American Institute of Architects, Illinois 
Chapter, extend its thanks and appreciation to the Sec- 
ond Congressional District, Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, for this conspicuous public service and 
appreciation of Municipal Art, thereby taking the initia- 
tive in providing means to restore the first part of this 
historic structure. 

WHEREAS, this act is further significant inasmuch as it 
undoubtedly paves the way to restore and rehabilitate 
the entire structure making it ready for use and perpet- 
uating an enduring memorial to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, America’s greatest art achievement. 

Be it further resolved, that authority be given by the 
American Institute of Architects, Illinois Chapter, to the 
Municipal Art, Zoning and Town Planning Committee 
to accept the funds appropriated by the Second Congres- 
sional District, Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and enter into contract when sufficient money is avail- 
able to erect the corner mentioned. 


Obituary 


Octavius Morgan 


Elected to the Institute in 1900, Fellow in 1909 
Died at Los Angeles on March 29, 1922 
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Letters to the Editor 
MUMBO JUMBO 


To the Editor of THe JourNnac: 


In the course of some researches in architectural history 
at the British Museum last summer I happened upon some 
records so interesting, although incomplete, that I transcribed 
them. Quite recently, a chance encounter with some African 
fetish lore stirred a chord of memory, and upon looking up 
my Assyrian notes I found a parallel so singular and sug- 
gestive that it seemed worth while to make it known to those 
who take an interest in such matters. To make the Assyrian 
chronicle more acceptable to the reader who finds an archaic 
flavor repellant, I have translated and sometimes transliter- 
ated many words and expressions into everyday English. 
For example, as an equivalent for the Assyrian “He who is 
shod as with velvet” I have given “gum-shoe artist”—a col- 
loquialism of general comprehension. “Pussy-footer” is an at- 
tempt to render the sense of a Babylonian expression, current 
also however in Nineveh, “He who walketh the tiles in 
silence.” With such exceptions, the suppression of extraneous 
detail, and a rearrangement of the subject matter in accord- 
ance with the laws of English composition, the record is 
unchanged.—H. Van Buren Magonigle. 

The African savage, carving the idol before which he 
later prostrates himself, seeing the chips fall from the 
tool he uses, seeing the miracle the tool performs in trans- 
muting the lifeless log into an object of worship, may very 
likely in his simple savage way endow the tool also with the 
attributes of godhood and, his task completed, enshrine idol 
and tool together and fall on his face in awful adoration. 
His dim logic carries him no farther back than the tool; his 
defective sense of cause and effect mercifully simplifies his 
problem and spares him the complications of confounding 
idol, tool and self in a savage trinity. 

How far removed from our African savage was the Assy- 
rian Academy of Architects? (The approximate designation 
of the national body of architects in Upper Mesopotamia.) 
How far did it confuse the tool with the god of the guild? 
With the superior logic of a superior race did it enshrine 
the tool maker with the tool, beside the god? And further, 
in this confused worship, did the nature, the very iden- 
tity of the god itself suffer a change? 

It would seem from the chronicle, that the profession of 
architecture was once practiced in Assyria by gentle persons 
of artistic inclinations, who thought, and spoke, and wrote of 
architecture as an art; men who placed the work above the 
material reward and undertook only a volume of work they 
could give their personal supervision as artists. As life 
and living became more complicated, as the demands upon 
their powers of practical invention became more insistent, 
as their field of action broadened and their relations with 
the men of affairs and the leaders of the vast commerce of 
the Mesopotamian basin became closer, and problems arose 
in their professional life in which they needed the counsel of 
their fellows, they drew together in organizations for the 
interchange of ideas and for the strength that lies in union. 
They would appear to have still been artists, practicing ar- 
chitecture as an art. 

As time went on they found they needed professional 
tools to work with; and year after year they gathered about 
the forge and hammered out schedules of professional 
charges, and codes of ethics and of competition. But they 
recognized them as tools, mere tools, for the fairer fashion- 
ing and better service of the god of their guild, the god 
of their reverence, the Art of Architecture. 

Then, it appears, the infiltration of another type began— 
earnest men of a so-called practical class, who, new to the 
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work, seeing these tools, their importance, growing weight 
and size, fell to polishing and sharpening them; and mistak- 
ing their function, confusing means and ends, conceived tool- 
making to be the end; so they made new tools to whet and 
burnish, invented new uses to make new tools necessary; for, 
not being artists, they could not see what in architecture 
there would be left to do if the tool-making industry ceased. 
and the very sweat that ran into the eyes of these busy work- 
ers took on the precious quality of a sacred ichor. And many 
other men, carried away by the enthusiastic contagion of 
the atmosphere, yearned to be practical too, shed their upper 
garments, spat in their palms, and let the sweat obscure their 
vision also. 

Presently came the great war with Babylon, and with it 
came Organization with a great O, and Method with a capi- 
tal M, and System with its portly S, and new sizes and 
kinds of cylinders for recording everything with meticulous 
impartiality, whether trivial or important, in clays and enam- 
els of different colors for each different shade of meaning 
or purpose and all the like paraphernalia of a bureaucratic 
experience. And these were new tools, to be piled up 
before and around the forgotten god. And then, with grim 
fatality of logic, the tool makers began to be confused with 
the tools. The Art of Architecture having been pushed to 
the back of the shrine—now much enlarged and improved— 
the merchant, the overseer of the workshop, the scrivener of 
specifications, the keeper of accounts, were given places 
on the commodious altar, where they could admire each 
other at ease or contemplate the profundity of their own 
navels with infinite satisfaction; and softly, very softly, 
moving with the trained stealth of the semi-professional lob- 
byist, the gum-shoe artist and the pussy-footer mounted un- 
obtrusively but firmly to their places with the others. And 
the rank and file of the guild, dazzled by the glitter of the 
burnished tools and the whiteness of the white cylinders, 
awed by the rich splendor of those in red enamel, the aus- 
tere beauty of the blue records, and impressed by the smart 
and practical air of the other new gods, fell on their blind 
faces and worshipped. 

And as they crouched before these false idols, the voice 
of the true god, the voice of their Art, was heard, like a 
silver bell through the clatter of a thousand typewriters, 
saying, “How long, oh god of light, how long! Will those 
who loved me, and who love me still, arise some day, sweep 
this sanctuary clear, and reveal again that beauty before 
which, with humble, tremulous, and adoring hands they 
tended the flame of sacrifice? Wéill my worship ever come 
into its own again?” And then the voice of the god rang 
out over the serried cruppers of the prostrate worshippers: 
“Tell me, men of the Assyrian Academy, where is art in 
your ritual? Where are your artists? Read your scroll 
of Headmen, Councillors, and Leaders! Read your Con- 
clave programs for the past ten years! Read the pro- 
grams of your provincial assemblies from Ninus in the 
north to Teredon in the South! Read the bulletins of 
these minor assemblies, those of you who have them. 
Read your official screed and record and see whether or not 
it reflects with the pitiless accuracy of a perfect piece of 
journalism the present spirit, aims, and vision of your Acad- 
emy! Then ask yourselves whether my worship is neglected, 
forgotten, and the instruments of my cult erected into gods 
that crowd my very shrine. Where is my place, the place 
of your Art, in your lives? Where are my servants and 
worshippers, the artists, in your councils? Do you want an 
Academy of Architects, or of merchants and pussy-footers ? 
Perhaps the architects of Assyria prefer business to Art. 
But in other days it was not so; then, my worshippers, being 
artists, had a sense of proportion; they knew the difference 
between the means and the end; they knew that this Acad- 


emy has more than one function and that chief among these 
is the preservation of my worship—a sacred trust in a 
materialistic age. Fail in this trust and you fall below the 
scorn of men! Lift up your heads! Look before you! Meas- 
ure and weigh your drift and tendencies, and the kind and 
quality of your leadership, and the worth and glory of the 
goal toward which you blindly follow! Ask yourselves 
whether you have had enough of tool worship and of Mumbo 
Jumbo!” 

And there fell a great ‘silence as of thought in the temple 
and... 

Here the characters were defaced and illegible and further 
search for the continuation of the chronicle proved fruitless. 


Housing in New York City 


It will be of great interest to our readers, as well as 
to students of the housing question the world over, to 
know that following upon the exposition of tenement 
house design by Mr. Andrew J. Thomas in these columns, 
and the collateral studies of the economics of housing 
as presented by Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, also in 
these columns, announcement is now made that the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company is to build some four 
story tenement houses after the designs of Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. D. Everett Waid of New York City being asso- 
ciated with him in this work. 


News Notes 


THE twenty-fifth architectural exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, American Institute of Architects and 
T Square Club will be held at the galleries of the Art 
Alliance, 1823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, on 14-28 
May, 1922, inclusive. All communications should be 
sent to R. J. Wadsworth, chairman, 204 S. Quince 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Tue Itirors Cuapter has instructed its Educational 
Committee to work out a plan for providing speakers on 
architectural subjects for other organizations, to prepare 
a list of the members of the Chapter who would be 
available for such work, to obtain the consent of persons 
so listed, and when these arrangements have been made, 
to send out a circular letter to various civic organiza- 
tions in Chicago, calling attention to the fact that the 
speakers as listed are available. 


THE Bly bill introduced in the New York State As- 
sembly ‘amending the general business law in relation 
to the Registration of Architects,’ was passed by that 
body during the recent session. It provides for the regis- 
tration of all architects practising in the State before 
1 January, 1923, and eliminates the term “Registered 
Architect” substituting therefor the single word ‘“Archi- 
tect.” It contains provision whereby action will be in- 
stituted against offenders who use the title improperly. 
An annual registration fee will be payable at the rate of 
$2 per year in addition to the initial registration fee of 
$25. This annual registration will make it possible to 
keep the records correctly. The bill has been signed by 
the Governor and is a law. 
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Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


LEROY E. KERN, Assistant 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


Abstracts 


It is the purpose of the Structural Service Committee and 
THE JOURNAL jointly to give in this division each month, brief 
abstracts of all publications by the Government Departments 
and Bureaus, University and other research laboratories, 
States and Associations, which contain fresh information in 
regard to materials or methods employed in construction and 
thus afford architects and others a convenient means of 
keeping themselves conversant with rapidly expanding 
knowledge in the technique of construction. 


Sound-Proof Partitions. (39a)—(University of Illinois 
Bulletin No. 127, by F. R. Watson. Pages 85. Size 6” x 9” 
Illustrated.) The bulletin discusses the action and insula- 
tion of sound in buildings; records preliminary investiga- 
tions and expcrimental investigations to determine the action 
of various materials on sound, including thin plastered 
partitions, solid plaster partitions, miscellaneous transmis- 
sion tests; and describes examples of sound proof rooms, 
sound proof buildings and the apparatus and methods used 
in the investigations. 


Action of Materials on Sound. When sound waves trav- 
elling in one medium encounter a second medium with a 
different elasticity or density, their regular progression is 
disturbed. Part of the energy is thrown back in the form 
of reflected waves, part is absorbed in the second medium, 
and part is transmitted—the relative amounts depending on 
the changes in elasticity and density of the second medium 
compared with the first. 


Transmission of Sound. Sound waves in the air may 
be transmitted through an obstructing medium in three ways. 
First, they may pass through the air spaces of a porous 
material. A porous material like hairfelt presents but 
little resistance to sound. The reflection is small but the 
absorption in the porous channels may be quite large. What 
is not reflected and absorbed is transmitted. When air 
passages through which sound is passing are small in cross 
section, friction results in a conversion of wave energy 
into heat. Sound entering a small crack in a thick wall 
may thus be completely absorbed before emerging on the 
other side. The absorption and transmission of sound vary 
with the thickness of the absorbing material but not in 
direct proportion, for example if one inch of hairfelt stops 
10% of the incident sound, two inches will stop 19%, three 
inches 27%, etc. The absorption of sound is an essential 
factor in the solution of sound insulation. It is not sufh- 
cient to reflect and scatter sound waves for the energy 
cannot be destroyed in this manner, it must be absorbed, 
that is: converted by friction into heat energy. (The re- 
flection of sound may prevent its transmission to adjoining 
rooms but will cause reverberations or noise in the room 
in which it originated. Ed.) 

Second, the waves may be transmitted by modified waves 
in the new medium. In this process sound compressions 
and rarefactions progress rapidly through the air, moving 
the molecules successively as they pass. On reaching a 


solid partition the forward motion is hindered, particularly 
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if the molecules of the new material are massive and resist 
compressions, when most of the energy is reflected and only 
a small proportion progresses through the wall. On meet- 
ing further discontinuity of material, such as wood or air, 
the waves are again affected until finally a part of the 
energy emerges. If the sound waves generated in a room 
meet solid plaster walls of sufficient rigidity over 99% will 
be reflected because of the wide difference between the 
elasticity and density of air and solids. 

Third, sound may be transmitted by setting a partition 
as a whole in vibration. The partition will act as an 
independent series of waves, setting up compressions and 
rarefactions on the further side and giving a sort of 
fictitious transmission. If the partition is rigid and massive 
the vibrations are very small and very little sound is trans- 
mitted; if the partition is thin and flexible a considerable 
amount of energy is thus transferred. In the case, for 
example, of plaster on wood lath and studding, the plaster 
areas between the studding act in a manner similar to 
drum heads and transmit sound. Hard plaster on metal 
lath present a different surface with a modified action on 
the incident sound. 


Two Types of Sownd in Buildings. One type includes 
sounds that are generated in the air and progress through 
the air to the boundaries of the room; the other is vibra- 
tions generated in the building structure by motors, elevators 
and street traffic. 


Insulations of Sounds in Air. Sounds of moderate in- 
tensity such as those generated by the human voice or a 
violin may be stopped with comparative ease if the walls 
of the room are continuous and fairly rigid. The 
vigorous sounds of a cornet, trombone, etc., would require 
specially heavy walls or else double partitions. Any breaks 
in the walls for ventilation, pipes or doors should be guarded 
by effective insulation. 


more 


Insulation of Building Vibrations. Compressional waves 
generated in the building structure may pass readily along 
the continuity of solid materials, and, as they have more 
paths for escape are more difficult to insulate than sounds 
in air. The insulation is secured by the same method used 
for insulating air sounds; namely: by 
medium differing in elasticity and density. An air 
in masonry would be effective if not bridged by 
material; but since this is impossible for ordinary building 
construction an approximate insulation is sought by using 
air filled substances like dry sand, ground cork, hairfelt 
or flax, that possess but little rigidity but are capable of 
sustaining a not too heavy floor or partition. 


interposing a new 
space 
solid 


Experimental Investigations of Action of Materials on 
Sound. Among the various investigations reported in this 
bulletin, the following are of especial interest: 

Experiments of F. L. Tufts, 1902. These experiments 
included both porous materials and materials impervious to 
air. The conclusion reached in regard to porous materials 
was that their resistance to sound was in the same propor- 
tion as their resistance to air currents. The following table 
gives the results of his tests on the materials impervious 
to air: 
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Thickness Transmitted 
Material inem. Rigidity* Sound 
Bt GE, force ahc wan seid adaraeaie 0.012 0.000106 Louder 
RING 12 ats. otasina' cad atari 0.012 0.000053 
NE eee wae aren aeeeis 0.65 0.000013 
RNIN oo ace eter peaca 0.65 0.000212 Louder 
3. Reinforced brass ...... 0.015 0.00008 Equal 
Two thicknesses of card- 
OS ae ae ee 0.44 0.00008 Loudness 
4. 10 sheets cardboard 0.70 0.0002 Equal 
1 sheet cardboard 0.22 0.0002 Loudness 
5. Reinforced brass ...... 0.015 0.00008 
Brass with mass at 
Re aor er 0.015 0.0022 Much Louder 
ee ae 0.22 0.0004 Louder 
Cardboard with 34 gm. 
GOs Gt GCOMIET....5.0065% 0.22 0.0004 
7. 3 cardboards separated cardboards Louder 


all cut from 
same sample. 


he See 
3 cardboards in contact 


* The numbers in the rigidity column represent the displacement 
of the discs for a pressure of 1 gm. per sq. cm., the smaller value 
thus indicating the greater rigidities. 

A study of this table leads to the following conclusions: 
(1) the more rigid glass is the better insulator; (2) the 
more rigid pine is the better insulator; (3) for the same 
rigidity the cardboard 30 times thicker than the brass trans- 
mits the same amount of sound; (4) for the same rigidity ten 
sheets of cardboard transmit the same sound as one sheet; 
(5) the more massive disc with smaller rigidity transmits 
more sound; (6) for equal rigidity the more massive disc 
is the better insulator; (7) the cardboards in contact gave 
a greater rigidity and cut off more sound. The air spaces 
are thus not as effective as was supposed. 

These results seem to indicate that rigidity is the deciding 
factor, the amount of sound transmitted as an elastic wave 
being negligible as compared with to and fro vibration of 
the material. 


Work of Wallace C. Sabine. The following table gives 
the results of the preliminary investigation on sound trans- 
mission by sheet iron and hairfelt: 

Sheet Iron and 


Layers Hairfelt Sheet Iron Hairfelt Combined 
0 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
1 270,000 22,700 23,000 
2 128,000 8,700 3,300 
3 65,000 4,880 700 
+ 33,000 3,150 220 
5 21,500 2,060 150 
6 11,400 1,520 88 


The sheet iron, because of its great rigidity and mass, 
reflected much sound and transmitted but little. The re- 
duction of transmission by hairfelt was due largely to its 
absorbing power. The combination of the two in alternate 
layers gave the more effective insulation, the hairfelt serv- 
ing to reduce further the small amount of sound transmitted 
by the iron. 


Investigations of P. E. Sabine. 
cate that flexural 
transmission. The plate of glass + 
sound than %%” composite structure of two 7s” plates sealed 
together with a sheet of celluloid. But air spaces between 
double windows were not as effective as naturally supposed. 
The air space should not be bridged over by solid materials 
even at the edges of the glass. Inserting sound absorbers 
between the glass plates increased the insulation. A steel 
door %4” thick proved more effective than a solid oak door 
134” thick or a refrigerator door 4” thick filled with heat 
insulation material. 


These investigations indi- 
vibrations play an important part in 
*" thick transmitted less 
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Investigations of University of Illinois. The following 
data are abstracted from the results of experiments that have 
extended over a period of seven years at the University 
of Illinois. The method used remained essentially the same 
throughout, but the apparatus and conditions were improved 
greatly for the later tests. 


Experimental Results Obtained. 
TRANSMISSION AND REFLECTION OF SOUND. 


Deflection of Resonator in cm. 


Material Reflection Transmission 
Thickness in Layers 0 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 
Open Doorway..... 39 .. ne rw Pe ous — — 

in. Hairfelt..... wh 4.9 6.6 10.5 22.6 15.4 10.4 
Y% in. Cork Board. ... 15.7 22.0 22.6 7.9 af. ae 
% in. Cork Board.. ... 25.9 21.2 22.1 1.15 2.05 0.85 
% in Paper Lined 
OS eee 20.7 cP Me ccs 5.0 21.7 3.8 
4% in Paper Lined 
DEE aceioass cos SRA 6.6 9.3 6.5 1.95 0.4 
% in. Flax Board.. ... 22.5 20.0 20.0 2.25 0.55 0.1 
% in. Pressed Fiber ... 23.2 aa a 0.32 nee 
4 in. Pressed Fiber —_ 0.2 
The above tests indicate that porous hairfelt transmits 


considerable sound and reflects but little. Other materials, 
impervious to air, reflect more and transmit less. The re- 
flection increases with increasing thickness but tends toward 
constant value, indicating that the reflection does not take 
place entirely at the surface of a porous material but re- 
quires a certain thickness to give the maximum value. 

It will be noted that two layers of paper lined felt 
transmitted more sound than one layer, also, the reflection 
was less for two layers than for one. The explanation is 
that the two layers vibrated under the action of the sound 
so that the transmission was disproportionately large. This 
is the usual case in building construction where partitions 
vibrate more or less under the action of sound and give 
unexpected results. The obvious procedure to avoid this 
complication is to use rigid partitions and minimize the 
vibration. 


Investigations of Thin Plaster Partitions. The materials 
tested varied in structure from porous hairfelt to plaster 
coating on wood lath. 


Deflections of Resonator For Transmitted and Reflected 

Sound. 
Material Transmission Reflection 

Y in. Flax, burlap-lined ........... 69.4 5.2 
CP EE isos bsveguencnsonnewe 59.7 6.0 
\% in. Paper-lined hairfelt .......... 35.2 14.7 
% in. Cabot Quilt single ply........ 34.3 15.6 
14 1M. BUNGINE PAPET ....... 02 cecsces 12.7 32.3 
ee eee 6.5 26.2 
14 WM. GOCE DeOtd «ow. ccccevcess 0.36 41.9 
36 im. Gackett beard ......ccsccess 0.26 42.2 
% wm. Sackett Board .......ccscece- 0.15 42.7 

Transmission Obtained with the More Sensitive Resonator. 

Material Transmission Reflection 
54 im, Gotkott Beard «......cg¢c0sscee 28.3 
ee ee, ae 23.4 
1 m. Sackett board .........ccccss 9.4 ait 
2 im, WEMIEEEL WOE ooo ccccceccasass 18.5 16.9 
2 in. Gypsum furring strips ........ 6.1 45.8 
PLASTER PANELS 

Lime base, gypsum finish .......... 5.2 45.2 
Sanded gypsum base, lime finish 6.5 45.1 
Sanded gypsum base, gypsum finish.. 3.5 45.8 
Wood fiber base, gypsum finish..... 3.0 46.0 
Wood fiber base, lime finish........ 1.8 46.1 


The results show that porous burlap lined flax and hair- 
felt transmit considerable sound and reflect little. Paper 
lined materials—Keystone hair insulator and Cabot’s Quilt 
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transmit less and reflect more. Sackett boards are the 
most efficient sound insulators of the thinner samples, while 
in the plaster panels those containing gypsum plaster appear 
to be more effective in stopping sound. This is probably 
due to the fact that gypsum produces a stiffer, more rigid 
structure. 

Since this series of materials was tested under conditions 
maintained as uniform as possible the results obtained are 
valuable for guidance in selecting materials for sound proof- 
ing purposes. 


Transmission of Sound Through Threshold Aperture. In 
order to test the transmission through threshold apertures 
a door was built into a 2” solid metal lath and plaster 
partition. The door was constructed of 2” wooden planks 
and was carefully fitted into the opening. Door stops were 
used on the side opposite the source of sound except at the 
threshold aperture. The relative intensities of sound cal- 
culated from the reasonator readings are as follows: 


2 in. metal 
of door 
With door 
opening 
With door 
opening 


lath partition, before insertion 


installed with 


installed with 

While the results probably do not express the exact in- 
tensities of the transmitted sound because of the diffraction 
effect of the narrow opening, they give relative values of 
the effect of threshold openings. 


Transmission of Sound by Solid Plaster Partitions. 


Average 
Deflection 


Relative 
Transmission 
in. solid metal lath and plaster 
partition 
in. Plaster board and plaster , 
partition 


0.93 


? 


2.35 

Transmission of Sound by 3 in. Plaster 
Block Partitions. The partitions tested are described as 
follows: (a) 3” plaster block partition plastered on both 
sides, giving a total thickness of 4”. (b) 3” plaster block 
partition plastered on both sides with the air holes in 
the plaster blocks filled with plaster, giving a total thick- 
ness of 4”. The measurements were taken in the same 
manner as for the 2” partitions. The plaster blocks for 
test (b) were filled with plaster and allowed to dry before 
erection into the partition. The results obtained are as 
follows: 


Comparative 


Relative 
Transmission 
3,85 
1.16 


Average 
Deflection 


Partition (a) 
Partition (b) 


The transmission of sound through a plaster partition 
appears to depend upon its rigidity and mass. Thin parti- 
tions transmit considerably more sound than thick ones, 
largely because they are less rigid and vibrate more easily. 
Vibrations are set up which may become quite large when 
the natural frequency of the partition is in tune with the 
incident sound. Thick partitions on the other hand are 
more rigid, vibrate less and stop sound largely in pro- 
portion to their mass. 

Another factor affecting the transmission of sound through 
a partition is the character of the structure. Compared 
with a thin partition a thick, homogeneous structure has the 
advantages of greater inertia and rigidity. The use of an 
air space completely separating two members of a rigid 
non-vibrating double partition would have a marked action 
on sound, and, according to theory, a partition of this con- 
struction would stop much more of the sound than a single 
partition whose thickness equals the sum of the thicknesses 
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of the two members of the double partition. This is due 
to the abrupt change in elasticity and density from plaster 
to air and from air to plaster as the sound strikes the 
second member. If the air space is bridged over at the 
ceiling, floor and other points as is usually the case in 
practical structures, this theoretical efficiency is greatly 
diminished because the vibrations travel easily along the 
paths afforded by the continuity of solid materials. Thus 
the bridged over partition should be considered as a unit 
instead of two separate members and its efficiency in stop- 
ping sound judged mainly on its weight and rigidity. 
The core of a partition is another feature of a structure 
that affects sound transmission. It may be of such a nature 
as to increase the strength of the partition; it may be 
simply the central part of a homogeneous medium; or it 
may so separate the partition into two parts that the struc- 
ture is weaker than a homogeneous unit. A partition whose 
strength is increased by such a core as steel reinforcement, 
would be more rigid than an equally thick homogeneous 
partition and would stop more sound. The homogeneous 
partition in turn would be more efficient in stopping sound 
than the double partition weakened by the core. The latter, 
however, has some possible advantage in reflecting sound 
because of the change in elasticity and density in the core. 


It should not be concluded from these tests that partitions 
of similar construction will all have exactly the same sound- 
proof qualities, for partitions of larger area and lessened 
rigidity will allow a greater transmission of sound. The 
results are valuable because they were obtained by tests 
and direct comparisons under identical surroundings, and 
not by tests on different types of partitions in different 
buildings, with varying floor and ceiling constructions, un- 
equal sizes of rooms, uncontrolled extraneous sounds, etc. 
They give information useful in the choice of materials 
and constructions where sound insulation is contemplated. 


Sound Insulation in the Smith Music Building. This 
problem involved the sound insulation of some 50 small 
practice rooms, 12 studios and a larger concert hall besides 
the accoustic control of sound of motors, fans and elevators. 

Since the possibility of transmission of sound was greatest 
between adjacent rooms, each dividing wall, ceiling, or 
floor was made double, with air space containing absorbing 
material, and was left entirely unbroken. All pipes, con- 
duits, ventilator ducts, doors and windows were specially 
placed in outside or corridor walls where the leakage of 
sound would be less harmful. This systematic construction 
throughout the building meant that sound generated in a 
room must penetrate the insulation to escape. To enter 
another room, it must pass a second time through a special 
insulation. When traversing the building structure, a sound 
would continually meet hindrances that would either stop 
or absorb it. 

The concrete floor, 12” thick was broken in its continuity 
by the form planks that were purposely left in place. Walls 
between rooms were constructed of two 3” gypsum block 
partitions insulated at the bottom by machinery cork and 
at the top and sides by hairfelt. “Insulite”’ was installed 
in the air spaces between the gypsum partitions, to absorb 
sound and also to prevent a barrier in case cracks developed 
in the gypsum. The finished floors were floated on a one 
inch layer of dry sand in order to break the continuity of 
material and thus stop the progress of vibrations. 

Experiments conducted in the building after its completion 
show that a measure of success attended the design and 
construction. Loud speaking and shouting in the practice 
rooms can hardly be heard outside. Music, however, pene- 
trates the insulation more easily so that sound, largely 
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diminished, may be heard in adjoining rooms. But this 
leakage of sound does not appear of great disadvantage 
since students use adjoining rooms without serious dis- 
turbance to each other. 


The ventilation system is not as soundproof as desired and 
appears to be the greatest drawback in the control of sound. 
Each room is equipped with a separate inlet and outlet 
duct. Four independent ventilating systems furnish air to 
four groups of rooms in order to lessen the chance for 
travelling of sound through one group to others. The venti- 
lation system is now under investigation with a view to 
improving the insulation. 
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Notes on Tuberculosis Sanatorium Planning. (35k)— 
Reprint No. 667. Public Health Reports. Treasury Depart- 
ment. Pages 27. Size 6" x 9".) These notes were prepared 
by Mr. T. B. Kidner, Institutional Secretary, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, in order to formulate the results of 
recent experiences and a study of the subject by officers of 
the Public Health Service, as a basis for the design of 
sanatoria for the care of ex-service men. Plans are presented 
for the more essential buildings and a group plan on an 
assumed site. The following are the principal subjects 
general administration, patients’ quarters, hospital building, 
must be provided, general lay-out, medical administration, 
general administration, patients’ quarters, hospital building, 
semiambulant patients’ quarters, ambulant patients’ quarters, 
dining halls, service and working buildings, residences for 
staff and employees, laboratories, community building, oc- 
cupational and prevocational therapy. 


Lime in Construction. (3)—(Bulletin No. 306. National 
Lime Association. Size 6" x 9". Pages 80.) This publi- 
cation contains a discussion of the following uses of lime: 
availability of materials, customs of local mechanics, desir- 
able properties of materials, hydrated lime in concrete, lime 
mortar, interior plaster, exterior plaster or stucco, clauses 
suggested for inclusion in building codes and specifications, 
data derived from tests, showing properties of lime in its 
various applications in construction, tentative specifications 
of Committee C-7 on Lime of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, resolution passed by labor union regard- 
ing the use of lime in construction. 


The Lighting of Piers and Warehouses. (31a13)— 
(Bulletin L. D. 111, Lighting Data, Edison Lamp works. 
Size 6" x 9”. Pages 16.)—In this bulletin the following sub- 
jects are discussed: Reasons for Adequate Lighting, General 
Requirements of Lighting, Choice of Size of Lamps, Piers 
and Warehouses. 
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The Lighting of Textile Mills. (31a13)—(Bulletin L D. 
110, Lighting Data, Edison Lamp Works. Size 6" x9". Pages 
28.)—In this bulletin the following subjects are discussed: 
Methods of Illumination, Present Practice, Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills, Silk Mills. 
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